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For generations Americans have taken their freedom, their opportunities, 
their prosperity for granted, and done little to protect them against a selfish and 
avaricious world. They have suddenly realized that efficient protection is 


cheaper than ruined cities and armies of occupation. 


Likewise livestock growers have taken their Central Markets—their price- 
basing points for granted. They have assumed that a market such as 
DENVER, furnishing an outlet for up to 125,000 Sheep and 30,000 Cattle per 
week would always be there—that if someone did not show up at home to 
purchase their livestock they could always depend upon DENVER— its effi- 


cient service—its wide outlet—its readiness to serve. 


The Central Markets give growers an “ace” in the hole in their trading. 
We hope it will continue. If it does not, that “ace” may turn out to be a “deuce” 
in a game where “deuces” are not wild and where the buyer bids depending 
upon the hand the seller holds. 


The best way the livestock grower can “arm” for the future is to preserve 
his present protection—the open Central Market. That costs him only his 
present patronage. For this he pays no tribute but only for the cost of the 


service which he receives back many fold in the additional prices received. 
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Meat on the March 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN STARTS 





A Tribute to the American Livestockman 








Hr Buritps America with food, he feeds hun- 
dreds of millions on the meat they love... 
He raises and feeds and makes possible the 
centerpiece of the breakfast, the lunch, and 
the dinner table for fathers, mothers and 
children. 

e He has studied years to make beef more 
tender, sweeter to eat; to make lamb melt in 
our mouths; to put more savor and flavor in 
pork a 

e He’s up at night, like a doctor, when his 
stock ails .. . He’ll trek miles through snow 
and blizzard to rescue a snowbound flock or 
herd—and he may go out at three o’clock in 
the morning with his lantern to see if the new 
pigs are comfortable. 


e His opinion is worth hearing. His word is 


He went West with America—and he built that West... He 
enriches all states with his herds and flocks and droves... 
His sharp eyes know meat on the hoof, know weather and 


know real men... He knows the land, and he loves it... 


as good as his bond. 
e In his home on the range, his chuck wagon 
in the hills or his big red barn he calls no 
man boss. His chores are many, but his time 
is his own. 
e When he thinks he’s right, he’ll stick to 
his guns till the cows come home—when he’s 
wrong he admits it. ..When he shakes your 
hand he means it...When he says he will — 
he will....When he says he won’t—he won’t. 
e He’s the American Stockman. 

When better cattle and sheep and swine are 





raised he’ll raise them. 





W hen better men are built, you’ll find them 





on the farms and ranges of our country — 





guiding, watching and caring for their flocks 





and droves and herds. 








HELP THIS GREAT EFFORT ‘‘GET ALONG” 


The advertising campaign of the meat packing industry 
is just starting. It puts added force behind the splendid 
work already being done by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

It will go directly to the people of America with the 
great new health story on meat, new ways to serve meat, 
the new thrift of buying meat and new reasons to love meat. 

Naturally as this campaign grows in influence—so grows 
its value to the American Stockman. 


Its basic purpose is to increase the national consump- 
tion of meat, which naturally should mean better business 
for everybody connected with the meat industry, up and 
down the line. 

We are taking this space to ask stock raisers to use their 
influence among their people and among retailers to help 
this great cooperative effort to “get along.” 


American Meat Instirute, Chicago 
(Institute of American Meat Packers) 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





Officers of the National Wool 
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October 11, 1940 


Word has just come from Washington that the De- 
fense Commission will announce tonight that arrange- 
ments have been completed with the British government 
for the importation and storage of 250,000,000 pounds of 
Australian wool in this country. 


Government orders, the message also said, will be an- 
nounced very soon for seven million yards of 18-ounce 
serge, 750,000 yards elastic and ten million pounds of 
10'/2-ounce flannel shirting, or the equivalent all together 
of thirty million pounds of grease wool. 


Australian Wool Imports and Other 
Washington Affairs 











Washington, D. C. 
October 6, 1940 


N Monday afternoon, September 30, word came to 

the Salt Lake office that Chester Davis and other 
officers of the Defense Commission would talk to the wool 
growers on Wednesday at 9:30 A. M., about imports from 
Australia. 

The first plane on which I could get space arrived at 
Washington at noon, just as C. J. Fawcett and Byron Wilson 
returned from the conference. Another session was held 
on Friday morning for my benefit though Mr. Davis could 
not be present then. 

On arrival at the Capital it seemed that the only busi- 
ness was to try to get as much protection as possible for 
growers against the market effects of the reserve wool 
supply from Australia. But if you stay in Washington a few 
hours you always find there are many irons in the fire. 

On Wednesday afternoon I went with Mr. Wilson to 
try to stir up some votes in the Senate for adoption of the 
conference report on the Wool Products Labeling bill. The 
conference report had passed the House, and Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma was speaking for five hours against 
it, though resenting the charge that he was filibustering. 
As the Senator was finally taking his seat, Mr. Garner 
resumed the chair and quickly called for the vote on 
adoption of the conference report. Senator Thomas made 
a point of order of “no quorum.” Two roll calls found only 
31 senators present and the sergeant-at-arms was instructed 
to gather in the absentees. After about an hour, the count 
showed about 49 senators present, and the conference report 
was adopted by 31 to 18. Now there is talk about the 
bill’s being vetoed by the President. He will have until 
October 16 to act. Meantime the Congress is expected to 
vote, on October 8, upon whether it will adjourn or recess. 
If there is adjournment, a pocket veto would be possible. 

The general feeling seems to be in favor of a recess. 
But a recess does not allow members of Congress to collect 


mileage for the trip home and back as would be possible 
in the case of adjournment. 

Then, on Thursday, there was an all-day hearing at 
the Bureau of Customs on proposed new regulations for 
determining the clean content of imported wools. The duty 
is paid on the clean content. In the summer of 1929, during 
Senate hearings on the Smoot-Hawley bill, I testified in 
favor of actual tests to determine the clean content instead 
of basing the duty on estimates figured on examiners’ usual 
appraisal of sample bales. 

About 20 importers, manufacturers, and brokers were 
present at the Thursday meeting, and proposed a number 
of changes in the operation of the new method of making 
actual tests of shrinkage. 

It looks more than probable that the new plan will be 
put into effect before next year. It will make certain 
that the full and proper amount of duty is paid on imported 
wools. 

Newspapers all over the country have printed reports 
of arrival of wools under the government reserve wool sup- 
ply plan. We have consistently denied these reports because 
in August we were told by Mr. Davis and others of the 
Defense Commission that we would be consulted before any 
agreement was entered into with the British government 
as to the importing of a reserve supply of wool from Aus- 
tralia. 

That agreement has not been reached and there have 
been no imports. It looks as if the terms of the agreement 
may finally be worked out within the next few days. If and 
when that is done, a press statement will be released by 
the Commission. Such a release may appear in the papers 
before this issue of the Wool Grower is mailed. 


It is not permissible to quote the Defense Commission 
officials as to the restrictions that will surround the with- 
drawals from this wool reserve. As nearly as we can under- 
stand and discuss those restrictions, it seems that govern- 
ment contracts for woolen materials will continue to require 
the exclusive use of domestic wools so long as they are on 
the market in sufficient amounts. The reserves can be 
drawn upon for civilian purposes in case of shortage. The 
government, probably through the Defense Commission, 
will decide when the reserves can be used and in doing so 
will take into consideration the market prices for domestic 
wools. How the price at which reserve wools would be 
released may be determined is not yet clear. We have full 
confidence in the desire and purpose of Commissioner Davis 
to see that the American grower is not injured as a result 
of the using of the reserve wool supply. If the British 
government sets the price on wool sold from the reserve, 
or on other wool which it may ‘desire to dispose of in the 
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United States, it naturally would set the price fully as high 
as is the Boston market. It might be able to obtain more 


than previous Boston values. 


There are likely to be considerable imports from South 
America’s new clip next winter. There can be none from 
South Africa this year unless the British officials, now con- 
trolling that clip, decide to market some of it in this country, 


next year. 


any other origin. 


which is unlikely. Stocks of wool in Australia are now low. 


The National Wool Growe; 


The most of a 250-million-pound reserve will need to come 
from the new clip and would not reach this country before 


In determining whether it is necessary to make releases 
from the reserve stock, consideration will be given to total 
American stocks whether of domestic, South American or 


F. R. Marshall 











PRESIDENT SIGNS LABELING 
BILL 


President Roosevelt signed the 
Wool Products Labeling bill, S.162, 
on October 14, and that measure 
thereby. became law, according to a 
telegram from Senator H. H. 


Schwartz (Wyoming), who intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate. 











Livestock Marketing 


COMPREHENSIVE study of 

livestock marketing affairs was 
launched last spring by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The work is 
under the direction of a committee of 
fifteen, comprising college deans, offi- 
cials of the National Cooperative Live 
Stock Marketing Association, and some 
farm and range producers. 

Plans for a broad economic study 
were laid at a meeting of the committee 
in August. No announcement has been 
made as to any new program or what 
changes in present methods or laws are 
likely to be proposed when the study 
shall have been completed. 

The committee has been urged to 
take up the problem of direct market- 
ing and this probably will be done 
along with investigation of buying and 
selling practices at the markets and 
also the distribution and retailing of 
meat. 

It is possible that a program cal- 
culated to effect improvement in con- 
ditions now unsatisfacory to producers 
will be worked out in the fore part of 
next year. 

Independent of the Farm Bureau 
Committee of Fifteen there was recent- 
ly organized The Live Stock Marketing 
Institute. This is controlled by cooper- 
ative and old-line commission firms and 
stockyard interests, mainly located east 
of Chicago. Proposal was made to 
finance the Institute’s work through a 
fee of 214 cents a carload to be de- 
ducted from commission and yardage 


charges. This Institute has made no 
announcements; it is reported, how- 
ever, that it will concern itself with 
direct marketing, market practices, and 
with complications and abuses in coun- 
try auction systems. 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco: November 15-16 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Lakeview, Oregon: December 1-3 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Angelo: December 7 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas: Janu- 

ary 7-9, 1941 


SHOWS 


Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-23 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14 

American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City: November 9-16 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7 

National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver: January 11-18, 1941 











Petition to Reopen 
Western Livestock Freight 
Rate Case Denied 


E Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, on September 30, denied the 
request of the railroads for reconsider- 
ation of Docket 17,000 Part 9, which 
covers livestock freight rates in the 
western district. 

As stated in the September Wool 
Grower (page 5), the carriers asked for 
a reopening of this case on August 3, 
following the rejection by the Commis- 
sion of their proposal to cancel the feed- 
er stocker rates, which have been 85 
per cent of the rates on fat animals 
for many years past. In petitioning for 
the reopening of Docket 17,000 Part 9, 
the carriers obtained a postponement of 
the effectiveness of the Commission’s 


earlier decision, which sustained the 
feeder rates, until October 25, 1940. By 
that date the railroad tariffs should be 
adjusted to comply with the I.C.C. de. 
cision which requires that the 85 per 
cent rates on feeders and stockers be 
extended to all public livestock markets 
in addition to applying between and to 
all country points throughout the na- 
tion. 

While there has been a rumor to the 
effect that the carriers would appeal to 
the courts in this matter, a recourse 
which is open to them, such action is 
not held likely with the very slight 
grounds they have on which to base 
such action. 





Changes in Wool Imports 


To story told by the accompanying 

table from The Wool Situation, 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, brings out some 
of the effects of the war upon world 
wool movements. 

Before 1939 Continental Europe and 
Great Britain were the destinations of 
the clips of South American and South 
African clips. Since the taking over of 
New Zealand and Australian wools by 
the British government, the only Amer- 
ican imports from those countries have 
been received under the allotment of 
75,000 bales made available late last 
year at prices set in England. 

American importers turned to South 
Africa and South America. The mar- 
kets for those countries had not then 
been so largely closed as now by Ger- 
man domination and the extension of 
the British blockade to the conquered 
areas. Now Great Britain has taken 
control of the South African clip, and 
the South American countries are the 
only exporters having an open market, 
and apparently the United States is 
their only customer. 

Since June, imports from Argentina 
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October, 1940 


have been comparatively large, though 
coming from the carryover from the 
previous clip. New clip wools from Ar- 
gentina could reach Boston in Novem- 
ber. The growers of that country have 
been very apprehensive of the lack of 
competition in their fall market. It is 
possible that Great Britain will enter 
that market to augment her supply of 
crossbred wools necessary for military 


purposes. 
The price at which South American 


| wools can be delivered in Boston will 


be a large factor in making the price on 
United States wools. This country’s 
prices will also be directly affected by 
the release prices on the reserve supply 
likely to be brought from Australia. 
Announcements on this may be ex- 
pected early in October. 


The table shows that our imports of 
apparel wools from Argentina during 
the first six months of this year were 
more than twice as large as for all of 
1939. And the figures for last year in- 
clude considerable extra imports re- 
ceived in the late months. 

Totals of the table show that apparel 
wool imports for the first half of this 
year were about the same as for all of 
1939. With the South African market 
now closed to the United States, further 
imports can only come from South 
America or from Australia under price 
and other arrangements with the Bri- 
tish government. 

The combined clips of Argentina and 
Uruguay amount to 500 million pounds 
in the grease. South Africa produces 
about 240 million pounds. 








Wool Imports for Consumption, by Principal Countries of Production, 
United States, 1939 and January-June, 1940 





1939 


January-June, 1940 

















Carpet Wool, Apparel Wool Carpet Wool Apparel Wool 

Including Not Finer Finer Including Not Finer Finer 

County of Production — Praca bey Cate an — 

1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
Argentina -_______ Tare 45,609 13,9352 8,079 40,172 9,166 23,277 
oo 34 257 29,113 0 31 13,618 
New Zealand _ 8,019 5,640 6,697 791 460 2,920 
ae a 598 634 16,062 99 533 17,859 
a aes SE ee cees 0 0 1,217 0 0 1,582 
Union of South Africa... 1,196 0 8,329 349 (7) 24,413 
British India __............... 38,236 552 0 16,472 102 0 
United Kingdom —....._ 10,157 1,475 2-211 4,054 202 724 
Res oe 177 217 1,608 218 94 
IE sich ditychercocaieet ia) Se 167 0 4,931 0 0 
eS 0 0 4,338 6 0 
MO, AS 290 13 127 16 0 
ee ease 2,663 156 0 3,320 67 0 
Se 38 0 4,577 a 0 
omer ees 70 135 2,015 1 59 980 
meaner... «= ByGPS 129 658 2,822 8 1,689 
Ul eee: 144,874 23,582 74,611 80,661 10,895 87,156 








Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, December 1939 and June 1940. 1Wools grading 
“not finer than 40s” may be imported free of duty if used in the manufacture of floor covering, press 
cloth, knit or felt boots, or heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks. In the last 5 years about one-fifth of the 
imports of such wool have been duty free. 2Less than 500 pounds. 





Debunking the Bunker 


S Walter Winchell would say. 

Late in September President 
Roosevelt made a nonpolitical speech 
in Philadelphia at the celebration of the 
200th year of its existence. Of course, 
Philadelphia is 4 great city in which to 
make a speech about the republic be- 
cause it was there the cradle was first 
tocked. It was there the Declaration 
of Independence was signed and the 
Constitution was written. In spite of 
this, our President indulged in his usual 





social political nonsense. Among other 
things, he said he would rather have 
the judgment on election issues of all 
the employees of a concern than the 
judgment of all of its bondholders. He 
probably referred particularly to ‘the 
Pennsylvania Railroad when he made 
that statement. Mr. Roosevelt should 
remember there would have been no 
railroad employees at all had it not been 
for the bondholders. Please remember 
it is the bondholders who advance the 
money for railroad construction and 
operation. The employees of Henry 


Ford may have good judgment in some 
things, but it was the judgment, the 
energy and the money of Henry Ford 
that built and operate his plant. 


Mr. Roosevelt might well have told 
the people of Pennsylvania that had the 
employees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road invested just 5 cents out of each 
dollar paid to them by that railroad, 
they would today own the entire rail- 
road and would have nearly sufficient 
money left over to buy the entire Union 
Pacific System. They would then be- 
come the bondholders, but this of 
course would impair their judgment. 
Employees of these large corporations 
have lots of votes but when their judg- 
ment becomes as good as that of the 
bondholders, they soon leave the ranks 
of employees and become owners or in 
other words, bondholders. 


Maybe, Mr. Roosevelt, the political 
judgment of these railroad employees 
is not so good as you imagine. We re- 
member back in the World War these 
same employees inveigled the govern- 
ment into taking over all our railroads 
and turning them over to the employees 
to operate. Those who use the railroads 
will never forget that experience. The 
waste, confusion, and inefficiency were 
such that railroad rates were increased 
to prohibitive levels, and many rates re- 
main there to this day. The employees 
finally injected politics into their rail- 
road control and sought to nominate. a 
president of the United States so as to 
perpetuate their control. The condition 
of the railroads under “employee judg- 
ment” finally became so bad that the 
government gave the_ bondholders 
$500,000,000 to take the roads back 


and put them in operating condition. 


Mr. Roosevelt might well have told 
the Pennsylvania people that the only 
purpose in working is to become a 
“bondholder” by saving and investing 
sufficient money to insure life and com- 
fort when one’s working days are over. 
If that is not one of the real purposes 
of labor then let us all return to the 
wigwam. Mr. Roosevelt’s father and 
grandfather each were bondholders, and 
had they not been Mr. Roosevelt would 
never have been in the White House, 
even as a visitor. 


S. W. McClure 
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Dangers of Regulation 


E following paragraphs are taken 

from “Transportation in 1950,” a 
bulletin recently published by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. In 
them, Mr. Chester H. Gray, director of 
the Conference, and author of the bul- 
letin, pertinently discusses the increased 
trend toward regulation as the solu- 
tion of economic ills and the dangers 
ahead in such movement, particularly 
in connection with transportation. The 
statement is especially interesting in 
connection with the National Trans- 
portation Act, which now has become 
law. 


If one might judge from what appears to 
be the general impression of the public rela- 
tive to the transportation question in the 
nation, the conclusion could be reached that 
all is well; that we have such perfection in 
transportation as to provide for the present 
welfare of the citizen who pays the transport 
costs of the nation; and that there need be 
no worrying on his part for the future. But 
there are plenty of dangers ahead. * * * 

One danger point, probably the most visi- 
ble and alarming one, is that of regulation 
of transportation both by the federal and 
the state governments. It may be stated 
with some truth that we in the United 
States, in recent years, have adopted an easy 
method of by-passing many of our problems, 
transportation or otherwise. We say, “Let’s 
pass a law,” and then we say, after having 
enacted the law in broad, general blanket 
terms, which the proverbial Philadelphia 
lawyer could not understand, “Let the regu- 
lators regulate and solve the problem.” In 
other words, the whole nation stands today 
almost convicted of turning its problems 
over to regulators rather than wrestling with 
the problems themselves. We appear to be 
developing an increasing inabilitv—or un- 
willingness—to legislate with precision, even 
in those instances on which resort may prop- 
erly be had to legislation. Evidence is abun- 
dant in the nation that in our haste to solve 
every problem instantaneously we have be- 
come averse to allowing the slower course 
of economic transition to solve them. 

This is no accusation against regulators, 
state or federal. They are splendid public 
officials. They know their jobs. They are 
patriotic and want to do the right things; 
but the laws under which they operate, be- 
ing written too often in indistinct verbiage, 
turn propositions having to do with regula- 
tion over to these public officials. So, by 
their oaths of office, they must do the best 
they can to carry out’ what appears to be 
the wish of Congress or of a state legisla- 
ture. The fault as to the large extent of 
economic blind flying resulting from recent 
foggy legislative weather traces to the people 


and to the legislators, more than to the regu- 
lators. 

Regulation in the main has two aspects, 
each of which bears heavily upon the trans- 
portation problem of the present day. When 
regulation is started by statutory enactment 
it trends constantly towards an increase. 
When regulation is resorted to as the solu- 
tion of an economic or governmental prob- 
lem, almost invariably it increases the cost 
to the ultimate consumer of whatever is 
regulated. No one need contend, however, 
that transportation should be utterly free 
from regulation. There must be either fed- 
eral or state regulation, and in some cases 
both, on each of the five competitive meth- 
ods of transportation which we now enjoy 
and profit from in the nation. 

The difficulty is in drawing the line 
where to stop regulation. The trend these 
days is not to stop it, but to increase it. In 
fact, a not wholly careless diagnosis of our 
transportation disease would lead one to say 
that we are afflicted nationally by “regula- 
tory elephantiasis.” This trend or disease 
has become so prominent and obnoxious that 
it is now creating sentiment to effect its 
own cure, as always happens with a free 
people, the members of which consider the 
government to be their servant to do their 
bidding, not their master to own them for 
the state. Great progress has been made 
towards the enactment of a law which will 
give a statutory person, either an individual 
or a corporation, special protection by, and 
appeal to, the courts from decisions handed 
down by the regulators in various agencies 
of government. It is a sad commentary on 
the regulatory trend of the times that it 
has been found necessary to discuss the crea- 
tion of special court machinery or procedure 
to protect the citizen from his own gov- 
ernment! 


Right here one can detect the opposing 
trenches filled with shouting soldiers of 
two antagonistic forces of government. One 
host proclaims vociferously that the more 
government regulates one person the better 
for all. The other battle line, entrenched 
less vocally, maintains that judicial processes 
leading to decisions protect all in protecting 
one. 

% % * 


It would be far better, more logical, more 
helpful to the shipper citizen, more stimu- 
lating to the competitive methods of trans- 
portation, and more helpful of the public 
interest, to reverse this trend and to ease up 
a bit on the railroads relative to their fed- 
eral and state regulations so that railroad 
management could more militantly fight, 
and in doing so compete for the passenger 
and freight business of the nation. But in- 
stead of pursuing that logical course of ac- 
tion evidences are abroad, before Congress 
and in state legislatures, to “equalize trans- 
portation opportunities” so that each method 
of transport by the iron hand of regulation 


The National Wool Growe, 


will be restrained from offering the publi 
those services and rates which it is particy, 
larly qualified to offer, based on its oy, 
costs of operation. 





It Has Happened Here 


E following is from a speech of 
a South Carolina Congressman: 

Look backward a moment and you wil 
see more clearly what is happening. In th 
S-year period, 1928 through 1932 (prior 
to control), the cotton area planted in 
South Carolina averaged 1,879,000 acres; 
and in those same 5 years the average yearly 
production was 856,000 bales. 

Now consider current figures. The cot. 
ton acreage this year in South Carolina i 
1,235,000. The indicated production js 
903,000, bales. 


Acreage is smaller by 34 per cent, or 
644,000 acres. But production is higher 
by an indicated 47,000 bales. 


No trend of recent years promises more 
security and contentment for South Caro- 
linians than this trend toward increased 
yields per acre. That means decreased costs 
of production. It also means more acres 
for other crops. Those 644,000 acres form. 
erly planted in cotton are now in trees, 
pasturage, food, and feed crops; yet we 
have not sacrificed cotton to these other 
good purposes. What we have done is to 
learn more about growing cotton, and thus 
we have released all those acres for auxiliary 
farm uses. 

We fail to see where Secretary Wal- 
lace can be very enthusiastic about 
the results of his crop reduction pro- 
gram. The United States had too much 
cotton and the program of crop reduc- 
tion was started to bring about a reduc- 
tion. However, in South Carolina the 
acreage was reduced by 644,000 acres 
but the yield increased by 47,000 bales. 
South Carolina, therefore, raised more 
cotton than before Wallace stepped in. 
But the worst of it is 644,000 acres 
were made available to raise other crops 
to compete with other farmers. Some 
of the land taken out of cotton was 
planted to wheat, potatoes, tobacco, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs and went to 
increase the surplus of those crops. 
This would not be an evil had it come 
about as a result of natural conditions. 
In this case, however, these 644,000 
acres were paid for by the taxpayers of 
America and they did not pay to have 
them planted to something else. 


S. W. McClure 
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October, 1940 


URS is the land of steaks and 
chops, 
Of pork, beef, lamb and veal, 
And thrifty costs when woman shops 
Put meat in any meal. 

By this time the above lines prob- 
ably are known to most of our readers 
as they are a part of “Meat on the 
Table,” the poem by Edgar A. Guest 
featured in the grand opening of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers’ 
advertising program—a double-page 
spread in four colors appearing in cur- 
rent magazines. 

Plans for the first four months of 
this huge continuous program on be- 
half of meat call for a series of such 
advertisements in 16 leading maga- 
zines of the country with a total circu- 
lation of 38,033,187. 

In setting up this broad program on 
behalf of meat, the Institute has been 
actuated by the following facts: 


Per capita consumption of meat has gone 
from a high of 162.6 pounds in 1908 to 
131 pounds in 1939. 

The export business is practically wiped 
out. 

Meat has slipped from a three-meal-a-day 
food to the point where it is now served 
on the average only 1% times a day. 

The breakfast business has practically 
disappeared, except Sundays and _ holidays. 

Meatless lunches have become more and 
more the habit, both downtown and at 
home. 

The idea that “meat is expensive” is 
deeply rooted in women’s minds. 

Population, experts tell us, is reaching a 
stagnation point, and we have more and 
more of an adult population to deal with. 

More and more foods are fighting for 
a spot in the American stomach. 

Women think meat is relatively hard to 
digest and have practically no appreciation 
of its vitamins and other nutritive value. 

Many people feel guilty about eating “too 
much meat.” 

To counteract and offset the above 
list of forces, the carefully planned 
advertisements make full use of the 
facts that to begin with most people 
like meat, and that there is a marvelous 








Meat on the March 


health story in meat as it is a natural 
source of vitamins, is recommended on 
most reducing diets and for the diet of 
very small children. 


The fact that meat is the source 
of three great elements of life, vita- 
mins, proteins and minerals, is set 
forth in all the advertising copy of 
the Institute program. Prior to the 
opening of the consumer campaign 
in September, the attention of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession was 
called, through advertisements carried 
in medical journals, to the new dis- 
coveries about meat in relation to 
health that have recently been brought 
to light through research work financed 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board at several of the leading uni- 
versities of the country. 

In the consumer campaign just 
started, three general appeals form the 
bases on which the advertising has 
been built: emotional appeal, educa- 
tional appeal, and the appeal of service, 
economy and use. Life and the Satur- 
day Evening Post are being utilized 
for advertisements carrying an emo- 
tional appeal. “Meat on the Table,” 
“Meat and the American Physician,” 
double-page spreads in four colors, and 
“This Is The Life,” a page ad in four 
colors, will appear in issues of those two 
magazines, which will also be used in 
October for the special pork sausage 
promotion included in the program. 


Black and white advertisements, 
bearing the captions: “Recent Find- 
ings,’ “How Smart Are You?” and 
“Even the Tiny Tummy,” compose 
the educational series scheduled for 
appearance in issues of the following 
magazines in October, November and 
December: Collier’s, Liberty, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Redbook, 
Look, True Story, American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Parents’ 
Magazine. 

For advertisements written partic- 
ularly for women and coming under the 
head of service, economy and use, 


the Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s and Woman’s 
Home Companion are being used. 
These advertisements, single and 
double-page spreads in four colors, are 
headed up: “Meat and the Battle of 
Life,’ “Meet Your Holiday Meats,” 
and “Three Thrift Adventures.” 


The program also includes a series 
of advertisements for the merchandis- 
ing trade, for the home economists, and 
for the producers (see page 1), to be 
run in leading publications of the var- 
ious groups. Newspapers are being 
used in the campaign, script material 
is being furnished to radio stations, 
sets of display material have been dis- 
tributed to retailers, and processors 
and retailers are being organized 
through meetings to insure a proper 
tie-up with the program that the maxi- 
mum results may be obtained from it. 


Meat is indeed on the march. 





The Lamb Campaign 


Si special lamb campaign which 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation started in Kansas City early in 
July will be rounded up and brought to 
a close about November 1. At that 
time, Assistant Secretary J. M. Jones, 
who has had the work in charge, will 
return to the Salt Lake office to prepare 
a summary of the results of the work 
for presentation to the winter conven- 
tions. 


This program, as reported in the 
August issue of the Wool Grower, has 
been planned to dispel the idea that 
many people hold; namely, that they 
do not like lamb. To do this samples of 
properly cooked lamb have been given 
to customers at a large number of stores 
in Kansas City, and Mr. Jones reports 
that, up to September 30th, a total of 
16,495 customers had been contacted. 
Out of that number, 11,213 said they 
liked lamb, 4,341 disliked it, and 941 
had never tasted it before. 
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In Memoriam 


J. H. Manderfield 


. H. MANDERFIELD, 65, general man- 
J ager of the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, 
died in a Salt Lake hospital on September 
19, of a heart attack which followed an 
illness of several months. 

It is not necessary to write much about 
“Joe” Manderfield, for his friends were 





Le Manderfield 


legion and they knew him as a generous, 
kind and thoughtful man. As summed up 
in a statement issued by the Salt Lake Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he “probably contributed 
more than any other individual to the de- 
velopment of a program for bettering live- 
stock in the intermountain region, and prob- 
ably no man in the West was better or more 
favorably known in the livestock industry.” 
Mr. Manderfield first became associated 
with the livestock industry as a represen- 
tative of Armour and Company; later as 
freight and passenger solicitor for the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway Company 
in Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and assistant 
general freight and passenger agent of the 
old Salt Lake, Los Angeles and San Pedro 
Railroad. Leaving the latter position, he 
helped organize the Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards and became its manager in 1916, a 
position held at the time of his death. 
Aside from the efficient management of 
the stock yards company, Mr. Manderfield 
was intensely interested in the advancement 
of the livestock industry in the intermoun- 
tain area and gave untiring service in that 
direction. He served as chairman and as an 
active member of the agricultural and live- 
stock committee of the Salt Lake Chamber 


of Commerce, and was instrumental in the 
inauguration of the Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show, one of the most successful 
livestock events in the area since the first 
show in 1936. His support and keen interest 
in the National Ram Sale, which has been 
held at the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
for many years past, is known to both sell- 
ers and buyers attending the auction. Noth- 
ing was too much trouble for him, if it 
meant that the industry or any of its mem- 
bers would be helped by his efforts. 

And probably no one knew the extent of 
his financial aid to those in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. Over a personality that radi- 
ated geniality, kindness and tolerance was 
thrown a mantle of modesty or humility, 
call it what you will; “Joe” Manderfield 
never thought he had done very much. When 
a hundred friends gathered one evening last 
December to show their appreciation of the 
man and his accomplishments, he could “see 
no reason why they should give a banquet 
for me.” 

Mr. Manderfield was born in Racine, Wis- 
consin, on May 30, 1875, was married to 
Miss Lillian Miller in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1900. In addition to his widow, two 
brothers survive. 

In the passing of Mr. Manderfield the 
livestock industry has lost a valuable mem- 
ber, and a multitude of people a good friend. 


H. Stanley Coffin 


E sheep industry in general and the 

Northwest in particular lost one of its 
most prominent members when H. Stanley 
Coffin of Yakima, Washington, died on Aug- 
ust 15, as the result of an embolism follow- 
ing an emergency appendectomy. 

Mr. Coffin’s life was a colorful one. Born 
in The Dalles, Oregon, 70 yeas ago, he, with 
his two brothers, set up a mercantile and a 
sheep business in the Yakima country in the 
depression year of 1893. By 1900 the Coffin 
brothers had branch stores all over the 
Northwest, but later closed their retail stores 
and went into the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, now operated as the Yakima Grocery 
Company under the management of Mr. 
Coffin’s son, H. Stanley, Jr. 

The largest wool grower in the state of 
Washington, Mr. Coffin ran such breeds as 
Hampshires, Corriedales and Romneys, build- 
ing up his flocks by importations from Aus- 
tralia. Successful in the business himself, he 
gave generously in time, experience and fi- 
nancial aid to young men just starting in. 
He was a past president and a charter mem- 
ber of the Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and was held as one of its most valu- 
able members. 

At the time of his death he was president 


of the West Side National Bank, Coffy 
Brothers, the Oregon-Washington Marketing 
Association, the Yakima Grocery Company, 
L. Ward and Company, the Polson Sheep 
Company, and the Desert Sheep Company, 
He was vice president of the American Prod. 
ucts Company and treasurer of the Coffin 
Sheep Company. 








H. Stanley Coffin 


He was a member of the Rotary Club 
and also of the Elks Lodge. An excellent 
horseman, he found great pleasure in that 
form of sport as well as in other types of 
athletics. He also found time to travel, 
having toured the Orient, South America, 
and Europe. 

Besides his son, Mr. Coffin’s widow and 


two daughters survive. 


Leo C. Winder 


EO C. WINDER, 53-year-old brother 
of G. N. Winder, vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, was 
killed instantly in an automobile-train col- 
lision just east of Craig, Colorado, on Octo- 
ber 7. 


Ivan George Lincoln 


VAN GEORGE LINCOLN, a director of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
died at Soda Springs, Idaho, on September 19, 
at the age of 56. In his services to the in- 
dustry and as a friend, Mr. Lincoln was 
loyal and untiring in his efforts, and his 
death is a distinct loss to the Idaho Associa- 
tion. He leaves a widow, four sons and 4 
daughter. 
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Around the Range Country 





— 


The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of September. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of ‘the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures were abnormally warm 
nearly the entire month, with somewhat 
cooler weather toward the close, but 
without frost. The weather has persist- 
ed quite dry, being far below normal 
precipitation. Scattered light showers 
occurred on several days, but the re- 
gion has been greatly in need of more 
rains. Livestock have held up in fairly 
good shape, though some have lost 
weight for the want of better feed. 


San Angelo, Tom Green County 


There is an abundance of good cured 
feed on the ground at present (Sep- 
tember 27) which will make excellent 
and plentiful feed for fall and winter 
with a few inches of rain between now 
and frost. With the usual acorn crop 
on the trees, we expect an unusually 
fine fall and winter this year. 

Fat lambs have been contracted for 
delivery at home at 7% cents, with 
feeder wether lambs and whitefaced 
ewe lambs at 7 cents. I believe fewer 
ewe lambs will be kept over for breed- 
ing. 

Small amounts of 1940 wools are 
still being held on ranches for 35 cents 
per pound, - 


Expenses should be about the same 
as one year ago, with chances for small- 
er feed bills. Except for war uncer- 
tainty, everything is in favor of the 
sheep, goat and cattle ranchman in 
Texas this year and next. 

A. D. Rust 


ARIZONA 


Most of the month was warmer than 
normal, though cooler weather toward 
the close left frost in the higher moun- 
tains of northern counties. Showers 
have been uneven, many sections re- 
porting only light amounts. The mild 
weather has been favorable on live- 
stock, and both cattle and sheep are 
generally doing well. 


'NEW MEXICO 


The first half of the month was 
warmer and drier than usual, while the 
last half was cooler and somewhat wet- 
ter than earlier weeks, though the rains 
did not hit all counties uniformly. Some 
eastern counties are still dry and water 
scarce. Most livestock are doing well, 
though many animals have been moved 
to better pastures out of the southwest. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, though there were a few 
frosty nights in the mountains during 
the latter part of the month. Showers 
were pretty general, mostly in moderate 
amounts, every week, benefiting pas- 
tures and ranges appreciably. Livestock 
have continued to move from the moun- 
tains, toward good prospects for the 
autumn. 


Center, Saguache C ounty 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been quite normal since August 1. 
The summer range has been very good, 
but there is no fall and winter range 
as we have had the worst drought in 
the valley and foothill country since 
1902. Prospects look very poor (Sep- 
tember 10). There may be some fair 
range on low land. 


Mixed fat and feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 8 cents. 

On account of the drought there will 
be fewer ewe lambs kept over for breed- 
ing. 

Practically all of the wool in this sec- 
tion has been sold. Less wool was 
shipped on consignment than in 1939. 
Most of it sold from 26 to 30 cents. 


Prices of wool and lambs have been 
good, and with a large lamb crop and 
good weights, I think all sheepmen here 
have improved their financial condi- 
tion; but it does not look so good for 
next year on account of the short fall 
and winter range and the high price of 
alfalfa hay, which is selling from $10 
to $12 per ton. 

N. C. Gilbreath 


UTAH 


Temperatures were well above nor- 
mal until just at the close, when it was 
cooler with some frost. Precipitation 
was appreciably heavier than usual in 
most sections, and was unusually fre- 
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quent. Pastures and ranges were very 

much improved by these rains and 
- higher temperatures, though the mois- 
ture came too late for the best use. 
Livestock have improved and are most- 
ly in fairly good condition. 


Provo, Utah County 


The prospect for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is about 75 per cent of 
normal. 

Lambs have been contracted for de- 
livery at home as follows: fat lambs, 
$7.50, $7.75 and $8 per hundred; 
feeder wethers, $7.50; crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs, $7.50 to $8.50. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
as last year’s will be kept for breeding. 

On yearling ewes, the going price on 
straight, fine-wools is $8 per head, 
and on white-faced crossbreds, $7 to 
$8. : 

There is not much unsold wool on 
the ranches. Running expense is just 
the same as last year. 


W. W. Ercanbrack 
NEVADA 


Temperatures averaged near or some- 
what below normal, though there was 
no especially cool weather and only a 
little frost in high places toward the 
close. Rains were light to moderate and 
rather frequent, being helpful to most 
pasturage and range forage. Snow in 
the higher mountains, and better pas- 
turage in the valleys have caused a 
considerable migration of livestock. 
Most animals are doing well. 


Minden, Kearney County 


If we have more rain, feed will be 
good on fall and winter ranges. 

No contracts have been made this 
month on fat lambs, but whitefaced, 
feeder wether lambs have been con- 
tracted at approximately $5.25 per 
head and the ewe lambs at $7. Year- 
ling ewes, both fine-wools and cross- 
breds, are selling at $8.50. I believe 
sheepmen are retaining about the usual 
number of: ewe lambs for their own 
flocks. 

It is estimated that there is about 
100,000 pounds of 1940 wool stored in 
warehouses here. 


Dangberg Land & Livestock Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been pretty 
steadily near or somewhat above nor- 
mal, in coastal and interior counties 
alike, though with minor fluctuations. 
Light and widely scattered showers oc- 
curred in most sections occupied by the 
state’s livestock; but pastures and 
ranges continue dry, though affording 
ample feed. Livestock are generally in 
good condition. 


OREGON 


Temperatures were largely somewhat 
above normal in the daytime, but frosty 
nights were rather frequent. Light, 
moderate or locally fairly heavy show- 
ers occurred nearly every week, and 
the rains were quite general over the 
state. Some hay was damaged, but pas- 
tures and ranges are unusually good, 
and livestock are in thriving condition. 


Richland, Baker C ounty 


Prospects for feed are very good on 
account of the continuous rains we have 
had for the last three weeks (Sep- 
tember 30). 

Fat lambs have been contracted for 
home delivery at $7.50 a hundred; 
whitefaced, feeder wethers at $7; and 
crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs at $8. 
Ewe lambs kept over for breeding will 
be slightly increased in number. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at $9.50 per head; the same 
price is also being paid for whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes. 

There is no 1940 wool being held on 
ranches that I know of. 

Expenses of running sheep are 
about the same as last year. 
A. J. Kippes 


Richmond, Wheeler County 


We have the best feed in several 
years, as a result of good early rains 
and sufficient moisture to keep feed 
coming (October 7). 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
8 cents, and mixed lots of whitefaced 
wether and ewe lambs at around 8%. 
Fewer ewe lambs will be saved this 
year. Very few yearling ewes are for 
sale, but some have changed hands in 
a price range of $9 to $9.50. 

About a fourth of the 1940 clip re- 
mains unsold in this section. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


The cost of running sheep this year 
will be about as in 1939, although 
there might be a slight lowering op 
account of better feed conditions. 

X 
WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal pretty steadily through 
the month, being highly favorable for 
livestock interests. Showers or good 
rains occurred nearly every week in all 
sections of the state, leaving ranges and 
pastures in good condition as a general 
rule, with livestock doing well. Sheep 
are moving to winter ranges. 


Almota, Whitman County 


Rains at the end of July helped the 
summer ranges, but the forage was 
not so good as a year ago. Fall and 
winter feed prospects are very good. It 
has rained, and is raining now (Sep- 
tember 18). 

Contracts on fat lambs have been 
made from $7.25 to $7.50 per hundred, 
and on mixed whitefaced ewe and 
wether lambs at $7.65. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be kept over for breeding. 

I would judge that about one third 
of the wool in this section has been sold. 
More wool has been shipped on con- 
signment to eastern houses and western 
auctions than in 1939. 

I think this will be a good year for 
most of the sheep around here. 

Mike Busch 


Wilbur, Lincoln C. ounty 


The summer range has been very 
dry. We had some rain at the begin- 
ning of September which will help some. 
Prospects for feed on private lands are 
fair (September 8). 

Lambs have been contracted as fol- 
lows :fat lambs, 7% to 8 cents; mixed, 
whitefaced ewes and wethers, 8 cents; 
feeders, 7 to 7/2 cents; and crossbreds, 
whitefaced ewe lambs, 9 to 10 cents. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be kept over for breeding. 

Forty per cent of the wool in this 
section has been sold. There has been 
a smaller amount than usual shipped 
on consignment to eastern houses and 
western auctions. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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UR COUNTRY is now engaged 

in a titanic rearmament program 

for the basic purpose of protecting our 
foreign trade. 

It will be argued that democracy 
is at stake, but I recall that was made 
safe in the last war. But to understand 
the basis for this war, we must go back 
to the first world war in 1914. For 
many years before that war, England 
and Germany had been engaged in a 
bitter struggle for world trade. In fact 
Great Britain had supported herself 
for more than 100 years by her export 
trade. She made a living through buy- 
ing raw materials from her colonies and 
other countries, transporting them to 
London or Liverpool where she manu- 
factured them into finished products, 
then transported those finished prod- 
ucts back to her colonies and sold them 
at a profit. 


Trade in World History 


For this purpose Britain built up the 
world’s greatest fleet of merchant ves- 
sels, Then to protect these vessels she 
had to build a great fleet of war vessels. 
In this way Great Britain became Mis- 
tress of the Seas. Indeed it was the 
only way a small country like the Bri- 
tish Isles could survive and rule what 
is now the British Empire. It was this 
demand on the part of Britain to dom- 
inate the trade of her colonies that led 
to the Revolutionary War in 1776. In 
former years world trade had been 
ruled by Spain, and even Portugal had 
more than her share at one time. In 
the pursuit of this trade, Great Britain 
had been more or less tyrannical at 
times and had incurred the jealousy of 
all countries, and the especial hatred 
of Germany. 

In the latter years of the last cen- 
tury, as her population increased, Ger- 
many became a manufacturing coun- 
try. As a result she had to find mar- 
kets for her produce. Everywhere she 
went she found the British had been 
there first, and by extending favors 
such as building railroads, canals and 


ay 
What About Foreign Trade? 


By S. W. McClure 


irrigation works, and by the direct loans 
of money to foreign governments, and 
subsidies to shipping, Britain practic- 
ally controlled world trade. To meet 
this situation Germany constructed a 
great merchant fleet and was soon en- 
gaged in the construction of a navy 
superior to Britain’s. As a rule Ger- 


man merchandise scld at a_ lower, 
price than British because of its cheaper \ 


labor and government subsidy. 

By 1914 when the World War broke 
out, this struggle for world trade had 
brought England and Germany to 
swords points, and only the assassina- 
tion of a feeble-minded Austrian duke 
in Sarajevo was needed to bring to a 
head the world trade struggle between 
these two countries. If any higher 
authority is needed, we must remember 
that Woodrow Wilson said, “The World 
War in its inception was a trade war.” 
And when that war ended, the United 
States demanded the right to dictate the 
peace terms, and those terms are to 
blame for this war. Had we let Eng- 
land and France fix the terms of peace, 
there would have been no Hitler to 
fight with now. So this war may be 
traced directly to world trade. In fact 
most wars have been trade wars. In 
ancient days nations fought year in 
and year out to conquer nations so 
as to get their trade. Rome fought for 
1000 years to acquire the trade of the 
world. The first crude barter between 
tribes was followed by strife. Trade 
between nations on land had its incep- 
tion in brigandry—on the sea piracy 
followed it like a vulture. In the early 
days a camel caravan or sailing vessel 
engaged in world trade was accompan- 
ied by armies or war vessels. Today 
the warships protect this trade. 

Please remember that only two years 
ago the Japanese attacked our warship 
named the Panay, which was steaming 
up the Yangtze River in China, and al- 
most caused war with Japan. What 
could our warship be doing there? She 
was protecting two Standard Oil tankers 
engaged in world trade. To prevent 


Hitler from acquiring the trade of Latin 
America, we are launching a military 
program unequaled in world history. 
Great authorities have stated that the 
Civil War was a trade war. Slavery was 
the excuse, but the bitter feeling be- 
tween North and South started with a 
protective tariff bill passed by northern 
votes in 1828. This was known as the 
“tariff of abomination,” and because 
of it South Carolina seceded from the 
Union in 1832, and forced President 
Jackson to reduce the tariff. The South, 
raising cotton with slave labor, de- 
manded the right to trade that cotton 
to the outside world for manufactured 
products and bring them to this country 
free of all tariff. The North, engaged 
in manufacture with the highest-paid 
labor in the world, demanded a pro- 
tective tariff on imports. From that 
date on, the Civil War was inevitable. 
The issue was world trade—not slav- 
ery. 


The Present Situation 


When France and England went to 
war with Germany, our present admin- 
istration slipped down to the Argentine 
and tried to gobble up their trade with 
that country. Argentine was honorable 
enough to repudiate them by assuring 
them that she would continue to buy 
from the countries that were actually 
fighting for democracy. As this is 
written, Dr. Melo, chairman of the 
Argentine delegation to the “Rob the 
United States” conference recently held 
at Havana, says, according to newspa- 
per report, that President Roosevelt 
assured him that after election he would 
see that Argentine beef and mutton 
were admitted to this country. 
we see world trade in all its hideous 
deceit. Here is our President at a secret 
conference, if the report is correct, 
promising the delegate from another 
country that he would repeal one of 
our necessary sanitary laws to promote 
world trade. Always has world trade 
been associated with sly, underhanded, 
secret manipulation—each nation try- 
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ing to deceive other nations as to 
what is going on. 


Our trade with Russia followed some 
sort of a secret treaty in 1934 between 
Stalin and Roosevelt. What the treaty 
involves will never be known by the 
people of Russia or the United States. 
What we know is that we are already 
in trouble because of our Russian 
treaty. 


As a rule the goods that move in 
world trade are inferior or represent 
something that cannot be sold at home. 
So much so that to protect our people 
we have laws that require imported 
articles to be stamped to show the 
country of origin. Also, much of 
the goods entering world trade is 
“dumped”—that is, sold for less than 
the home price. For instance, a maker 
of fountain pens sells them in the 
United States where they are made at 
$10.00 per dozen. Whatever surplus he 
has over home demand he exports and 
sells in England at $3.00 per dozen. 
While this helps us, it hurts pen makers 
in England. This practice became so 
bad that we passed a law prohibiting 
the importation of dumped goods. And 
most countries have similar laws. 


Next, much of the goods in world 
trade is what is known as bounty paid 
goods. By this we mean that the coun- 
try exporting the goods pays a bounty 
to the exporter. For instance, the 
United States exports wheat, and ac- 
tually pays the man who exports it 25 
cents per bushel out of the United 
States Treasury. This is done to get 
rid of the wheat, but imagine what it 
does to the price of wheat in Liverpool 
and throughout the entire world. Last 
year our government paid export sub- 
sidies amounting to millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. Around 20 million was 
paid on wheat alone. Many countries, 
including our own, now have laws that 
provide that when an export bounty is 
paid an extra tariff equal to the bounty 
must be collected on such goods. Then 
again, many countries like Russia, Italy 
and Germany work what is called 
“forced labor” to make goods for ex- 
port. “Forced labor” is labor worked 
under soldier supervision and without 
pay. Russia mines her coal that way 





and exports it in world trade. Again, 
some countries, including Great Britain, 
pay the freight on certain classes of ex- 
ports, which gives them an advantage 
in any market. 


These are a few of the practices that 
obtain in world trade. To begin with, 
it is a mean business that is conducted 
in a mean way. It is the attempt of one 
country ‘to take away business that 
normally belongs to another country. 
For instance, Japan has whipped China 
to get the trade that England, Russia 
and the United States have long held. 
World trade is maintained only by loans 
and more loans. Nations which are not 
self-supporting cannot buy much unless 
they can borrow the money with which 
to buy. Let me illustrate: From 1920 
to 1929 we did a large export business 
with Latin America, and during that 
time our banks loaned to those coun- 
tries, mostly to pay for goods bought 
from us, $1,593,575,938.00. Of that 
amount $1,254,841,494.00 is now in 
default, and always will be. This loss, 
with its accrued interest, represents the 
total value of all goods sold to Latin 
America in any four years previous to 
1928. In spite of this lesson, our gov- 
ernment is now loaning money to Latin 
America with which to buy more goods. 
Naturally such sharp trade practices 
create hard feelings between countries,, 
and would have been a cause for war} 
if Latin America had anything to fight 
with. 


What Does World Trade 


Amount To? 


What is world trade, and what does 
it amount to? World trade might be 
defined as the total exports of every 
country in the world. Of course you 
could not include imports of every 
country, as that would be a plain dupli- 
cation of exports. The value of imports 
is slightly higher than exports, even 
though they are exactly the same goods. 
This is due to a service charge some- 
times included, and to the fact that 
import values are sometimes raised 
above export declarations. 


The total value of the entire 
exports of the world in 1912 amounted 
to $18,952,000,000.00; in 1925 to 


$29,572,000,000.00; in 1938 to $13, 
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245,000,000.00. The average for these 
three normal years is $20,589,000, 
000.00. Mind, this is for the entire 
world. If we had the total export busi. 
ness of the world it would just about 
make up the loss of business we have 
sustained since 1930. In other words, 
if our business were on the same basis 
as 1929, our total national income 
would be well over 90 billions per year, 
Last year our net national income was 
around 65 billions. Therefore, if we 
had the entire world trade, our pros- 
perity would be less than in 1929. In 
1929, the world’s best year, our share 
of the world’s trade was 16 per cent, 
but now it has declined to less than 12 
per cent, in spite of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. 


Of course world trade is more impor- 
tant to foreign countries than to the 
United States because their home trade 
is so small. In 1929 the League of 
Nations found that the national income 
of the United States was greater than 
that of the next six richest countries 
of the world. Giving our income in 1929 
at 84 billions, Great Britain was next 
with 19 billions; Germany, 15 billions; 
Russia, 10 billions; and France, 9 bil- 
lions. It is interesting to note that in 
1929 the states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined had a larger income 
than France and Russia combined. 
Indeed, these two states had a larger 
income than Germany. 

Our share of world trade for the 
year 1939 amounted to $3,177,176, 
000.00 in exports. Our imports for 
1939 amounted to $2,318,081,000.00. 
These figures are about normal except 
that our exports contained large 
amounts of war materials. Had we 
not imported anything, we would have 
used at home more than one half of the 
materials we exported. Of our imports, 
more than 60 per cent can be, and 


should be, produced at home. 


Don’t let anyone fool you about 
world trade. 
cerned, it is a myth. A nation with a 
wage scale averaging four times higher 
than the Continent of Europe will 
never cut much ice in world markets 
unless someone in this country makes 
up the loss. 


So far as we are con- 
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RDINARILY the value of the 

shrub species on the range is un- 
der-estimated. In the past areas which 
supported a good stand of shrub species 
have been cleared by various methods 
on the assumption that once the shrubs 
were eliminated, there would be less 


competition for the plant food and wa- . 


ter, and consequently the area denuded 
of shrubs would be revegetated by a 
dense stand of grass. 

Many areas which are now predomin- 
ately occupied by black sage (Artemisia 
tridentata), greasewood (Sarcobatus 
vermiculatus ), or other shrubs are evi- 
dently not adapted to a grass cover on 
account of climatic or soil conditions; 
consequently, if these areas were to be 
cleared of their shrubby cover, it is 
doubtful if they would be revegetated 
by desirable perennial grasses in any 
great density. 

With the object in mind of determin- 
ing what effect the scraping off of the 
shrub species would have on the graz- 
ing capacity of a semi-arid region, the 
following study was undertaken in Au- 
gust, 1938. 


Description of the Experimental 
Areas 


There are, within Sweetwater Coun- 
ty, Wyoming, three emergency airplane 
landing fields which have been prepared 
as such by removing the black sage 
and other shrub species from compara- 
tively level areas of land. 

This was accomplished by dragging 
two railroad rails on edge across the 
fields. It was observed that some of 
the grass on the high spots was cut off 
below the ground level and some of the 
small or young shrubs which were 
growing in the depressions were not 
completely cut off or uprooted. 

These fields are fenced and no graz- 
ing of livestock is allowed on them at 
any time of the year. 





Close-up view of the vegetation 
outside the airport at Cherokee in 
its natural, undisturbed state. 





Close-up view inside Cherokee 
airport showing young sagebrush 
and rabbit brush coming into the 
area, three years after it had been 
scraped. 
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Effect of Scraping Off the Shrub Species 
On the Grazing Capacity of the Range 


By Robert L. Lang, Assistant Agronomist 
University of Wyoming 


Procedure 


A series of ten plats (by the square- 
foot density method) was examined 
within each landing field and a com- 
parable series of ten plats was examin- 
ed outside each field in the natural, un- 
disturbed vegetation; thus, a direct 
comparison between the grazing capa- 
cities of the scraped areas and the un- 
disturbed areas could be made. 


Results 

It was found that in all three cases 
the grazing capacity for sheep had been 
lowered, and in two out of the three 
cases, the grazing capacity for cattle 
had been lowered by removal of the 
shrub species. (See Table I.) This was 
true even though the scraped areas had 
been protected from grazing at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

A small area of natural vegetation 
which had been fenced in with the Bit- 
tercreek field and protected from graz- 
ing showed a slightly higher grazing 
capacity than the natural vegetation 
outside the field. This higher grazing 
capacity, however, was due to a greater 








Table I.—Grazing Capacities* of Scraped and Undisturbed Areas 
in Sweetwater County, Wyoming 








Grazing Capacity Grazing Capacity Grazing Capacity 
Outside— Inside— Inside— 
Natural Vegetation Shrubs Removed Natural Vegetation 
Sheep Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep Cattle 
Cherokee field __..._____. 61 3.04 68 3.07 
Bittercreek field _........  .76 3.65 89 2.90 .64 3.40 
Granger field — 1.38 11.67 10.94 31.25 








*Grazing capacity figures are given in terms of surface acres per animal month. 


Table Il.—Vegetative Composition® of Scraped and Undisturbed Areas 
in Sweetwater County, Wyoming 





Outside— 
Natural Vegetation 


Shrubs Removed by Scraping 


Inside— 
Natural Vegetation 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sa. Ft. 
Weeds Browse 


Inside— 





Grass Weeds Browse Grass Weeds Browse Grass 
Cherokee field 2.20 Se. SPF 248 38 4.88 
Bittercreek field 1.93 me | 4.10 3.00 1.88 38 1.88 .33 5.70 
Granger field 38 20 4.90  .38 8.48 28 








*Vegetative composition figures are in terms of square feet per 100. 
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density of browse plants, rather than 
an increase in perennial grasses. 

The removal of shrubs from the California 
landing fields did result in a higher den- . ’ 
sity of grass, but this increase in grass Fair Winners 
was not sufficient to balance the loss gu fttks exhibited by Wal- 


f hich was produced by the ter P._ Hubbard, Junction 
of the feed whic sp y Ci: eit, a the Colt. 
browse plants. fornia State Fair, Sacramen- 


That the browse plants are coming _ aon. 30 to : 
back into the scraped areas may be prize maine, pet | re 
readily seen from Table II. On the rag? the comaien on st 
Cherokee field there was approximately a the right ond the cham 
twice as great a density of browse as__ Pion ewe, also a yearling, the 
grass and although this oak be largely a at iii 
attributed to brown sage (Artemisia 
pedatifida), it was noted that a great 
many young plants of the woody 
shrubs, such as black sage (Artemisia Sheep Awards at the Utah State Fair 
tridentata) and shadscale (Atriplex September 14-21, Salt Lake City 
confertifolia) were making their ap- 
pearance. 
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Conclusions 

It is not possible from the data ob- 
tained in one year’s study to draw defi- 
nite conclusions as to the advisability 
of removing the shrubby cover from our 
semi-arid lands in an attempt to in- 
crease the grazing capacity by an in- 
crease in perennial grasses. These data, 
however, seem to indicate that such 
steps should not be taken until a thor- 
ough investigation has been made of 
the possibilities of grass to survive and 
become the dominant vegetation under 
the environmental conditions to which 
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U. S. Purchases Heavy in === 
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South America Sy ag a 


| E following statement is clipped Matthews Bros. 
from the Commercial Bulletin of Doyle 
September 28: 


Between June 1 and August 31 United 
States interests purchased an aggregate of 
about 30,800,000 pounds of grease wool in 
the Argentine and in Uruguay. Of that 
amount it has been reported to the Wool Top 
Exchange Service Bureau that about 9,130,- suFFOLKS: 
000 pounds were carpet wools and 21,670,- ” Batty, 
000 were apparel wools. Approximately 24,- 
200,000 pounds were purchased in the Ar- tacy W. 
gentine by the United States, of which as : : 
amount 8,470,000 pounds were carpet wools 
and 15,730,000 were apparel wools. The 
United States also purchased a total of about 
6,600,000 pounds of wool in Uruguay, of 
which amount 660,000 pounds were carpet 
wools and 5,490,000 were apparel wools. 
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Relation of Family Income to 
Lamb Consumption 


By W. C. Hopper 
Economics Division, Department of Agriculture 
Ottawa, Canada 


E size of the income of any city 

family in Cahada largely deter- 
mines the amount of lamb used in the 
home. To many families lamb is con- 
sidered a luxury rather than a stable 
article of diet. High-income families 
use considerably more lamb than those 
on low incomes (Table 1). 


consumption of lamb. It is the income 
of the household rather than the occu- 
pation of the chief wage earner that de- 
termines how much lamb is used. Fam- 
ilies of professional men and of those 
who were executives of large business 
concerns used more than families of ex- 
ecutives of small business firms, of la- 








Table 1.~Annual Per Capita Consumption of Various Kinds of Meats 
in Each Per Capita Group Income in Three Cities in 1936: Saint 
John, 492 Households; Montreal, 488 Households; and 
Vancouver, 1,080 Households 


All Figures in Pounds 




















i 3 
i ° 
33 § 8 ee s 
Per Capita Income 1 Bo 3 ¢ Fy rs) B 3 
33 a ios) 3 & eo ae 
Es 8 Y e @ 8§@ &§ €f @ af @ 
5.0 & Cy = S g & iS) 8 ° 
4: a a - 3s 6 8.4 2 4 € & 
Relief 187 4.2 48.5 9.5 8.6 cS 13-3) @4 Le OS Lk ‘OO 
Less than $300....................--- 754 8.6 48.0 14.8 12.6 41 2.5 44 5.5 2.9 65.5 09 0.9 108.7 
$300-$599 673 17.7 57.9 15.4 12.1 6.1 40 44 59 382 12.2 0.7 1.2 140.8 
$600-$899 $12 28.5 55.5 15.4 10.4 7.7 40 5.7 61 838 184 O06 1.6 161.8 
renee . 134 30.6 54.9 18.8 10.5 8.0 4.4 81 6.3 4.8 265 1.0 1.5 170.4 
Total or Average...........--. 2,060 13.4 51.5 14.4 11.7 5.0 380 45 58 80 9.8 0.9 1.0 123.5 








1Household income divided by the number of persons in the family. 


In a study made by personal visits 
to 2,060 city households in three cities 
of Canada, one of which is in the east- 
ern provinces, one in the central prov- 
inces and one in the most westerly 
province, the consumption of lamb was 
definitely related to the income of the 
household. The consumption of bacon, 
ham and poultry was also related to 
income but the consumption of beef, 
veal and pork (other than bacon 2nd 
ham) was about the same whether the 
income was high, medium or low. 


There are many cuts of lamb which 
are quite economical for middle class 
and low-income families, but many such 
families are not aware of that fact. It 
should be possible to appreciably in- 
crease the demand for lamb by making 
the average city family acquainted with 
the fact that lamb is not an expensive 
meat. 

. The occupation of the head of the 
household had little influence on the 


borers and of unemployed. One might 
think that because lamb is recommend- 
ed as a particularly healthful meat 
those families whose chief wage earner 
probably possessed a somewhat higher 
education would eat more lamb even if 
their income was not high. With this 
in mind the information on lamb con- 
sumption obtained from families of 
professional men, executives of small 
businesses, and unskilled laborers in 
this survey were further examined 
(Table 2). The results of this analysis 
showed that incore rather than educa- 
tion is the factor which determines the 
amount of lamb used. Education of 
consumers as to the value of lamb as a 
food, and to the fact that there are 
many lamb cuts which are reasonable 
in price and, of course, lower lamb 
prices, would result in increased use of 
lamb in city households. 
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Table 2.—Annual Per Capita Con- 
sumption of Lamb According to Per 
Capita Income in Families of Dif- 


ferent Occupational Groups, 2,060 
City Families in Three Cities 











of Canada 
Occupation of Chief 
Wage Earner 
Per Capita Income Pro- Executive Unskilled 
fessional Small Laborer 
Business 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Less than $300... 11.6 7.0 7.9 
$300-$599 _. 16.6 18.0 i ge 4 


$600 or more. 24.8 26.4 24.6 








The Sidney Sales 


zx THE Sydney, Australia, ram 

sales this year, 1617 Merino rams 
were sold at an average of $112, com- 
pared to an average of $124 on 1716 
last year. 

Bidding on a Bundemar special stud 
Merino strong wool ram reached the 
equivalent of $3,450 in our money, the 
highest price paid in the sales this year. 
Second high was a G. B. S. Falkiner 
medium wool ram which sold at $3,065, 
and third, an H. E. Kater & Son’s 
strong wool ram at $2,708. 

A Corriedale ram from the flock of 
Thos. B. Macfarlane topped that divi- 
sion, selling at $615. The ‘average on 
104 rams of that breed. sold in. this 
year’s sales was around $107; as against 
190 rams selling in 1939 at an average 
of $73. 





Wool Tops Future 
Trading Increases 


A TOTAL of 14,095,000 pounds of 

wool tops was traded on the New 
York Wool Top Exchange (Wool As- 
sociates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, Inc.) during September, 1940, 
the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion announced on October 2. ‘This fig- 
ure compares with 7,960,000 pounds 
traded in August, 1940, and 35,565,000 
pounds in September, 1939. 

Future prices showed a net increase 
from seven to 22 cents per pound from 
August 30 to September 30, 1940, with 
the October future closing at $1.17 on 
September 30. twin: 
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The Wool Market on October 9 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston 


ee has been a very inter- 

esting month in wool and textiles. 
The whole structure has been honey- 
combed with cross currents of optimism 
and pessimism, according to the view- 
point as to the success or failure of Ger- 
man conquest of the British Isles. It has 
been apparent to all that the defense 
program in our own country must be 
prosecuted as rapidly as possible, re- 
gardless of the immediate outcome of 
the European conflict and that wool is 
an essential commodity in our military 
defense program. 

Government orders have been the 
backbone of the market. As we write 
this article on October 9, the govern- 
ment has just awarded contracts on two 
million blankets. This will require 
about sixteen to twenty million pounds 
of three-eighths and halfblood grades. 
The awards were well distributed to 
blanket mills all over the United States. 
It is expected that additional orders for 
other materials will be forthcoming 
within ten days. All of these contracts 
carry specifications for prompt delivery 
and penalties for failure to do so. This 
has shunted civilian business to one side 
and this is an important factor. 

In previous letters during the spring 
and summer months we have frequently 
referred to lack of civilian orders. In 
fact, the normal heavyweight season 
upon which manufacturers are usually 
working during the spring and summer 
months was a decided flop. Perhaps 
not more than 50 per cent of normal 
orders were obtainable. The govern- 
ment contracts filled in the breach and 
mills have been kept fairly busy. It 
was evident, as frequently pointed out, 
that civilian business must come in the 
fall months, and the surest proof that 
it would come was found in the total 
disinterest and lack of orders from the 
New York cloth market all summer. 
Civilian business is coming and coming 
rapidly on top of government orders. 
This combination changes the whole 
picture. 


Late appropriations by Congress will 
provide a total of $468,630,093 for 
clothing and equipage. The clothing 
and equipage items include not only 
uniforms and uniform cloth, but under- 
wear, shirts, socks, shoes, hats, and 
other numerous items. It is estimated 
that as much as $293,000,000 will be 
used for strictly clothing items and will 
supply enough clothing to provide and 
maintain until June 30, 1941, an army 
of around 1,400,000 men, with some 
reserves. It is quite certain that if the 
defense program expands, as now ex- 
pected, additional heavy sums will have 
to be appropriated for clothing and 
equipage to supplement present stocks 
that will be subjected to hard usage 
during the winter months. This illus- 
trates what an important position wool 
occupies in military activities, and our 
defense program will continue to be a 
potent factor in determining values so 
long as it is in existence. 

Slow deliveries, or failure to make 
delivery in the required time, are the 
factors with which the civilian division 
of the textile industry is now forced to 
cope. This was easy to foresee, for the 
New York crowd prophesied all sum- 
mer that foreign wools would be avail- 
able at very low values which would be 
reflected in lower cloth prices. They 
have missed the boat and now are 
awakening to the fact that the textile 
machinery is well employed upon gov- 
ernment contracts carrying penalties for 
failure to deliver in specified time and 
are unable to meet the unreasonable re- 
quirements for prompt delivery now 
being exacted by the New York cloth 
jobbers. 

Another factor of much interest and 
of some importance is the proposed 
importation of 250 million pounds of 
English-owned wool into this country 
in the months to come, to be held as an 
“fron reserve.” While negotiations are 
well advanced, details of the agreement 
are not yet officially available. We have 
every reason to believe that the inter- 


ests of the domestic wool growers have 
been properly safeguarded and that the 
wool will not be used for either military 
or civilian purposes so long as either do- 
mestic or foreign wools are available 
through usual channels at reasonable 
prices. The Defense Council has at all 
times carefully considered the best in- 
terests of the domestic wool grower and 
is to be highly commended on its 
efforts to protect our domestic wool 
market. It has consulted freely with 
representatives of the growers, which 
places its sincerity belond question. 

Speculation is rampant as to the vol- 
ume of domestic wool available for 
manufacturing purposes. Some authori- 
ties claim Summer Street is pretty well 
liquidated and that possibly not more 
than 25 million pounds of good domes- 
tic wool is available in Boston in deal- 
ers’ hands at the present time and some 
reports have been printed to this effect. 
We do not share this view, however. We 
estimate that possibly 50 million 
pounds of wool is yet in the hands of 
growers unsold and probably another 
75 million pounds in the hands of mer- 
chants in Boston and country points, 
including packers’ pulled wool that 
will be produced this fall and winter. 
At best these figures can only be rough 
estimates, for no official data is avail- 
able. All will agree, however, that 
domestic stocks are depleted far below 
normal. 

Manufacturers are now displaying 
their interest in the availability of spot 
wool by raising their cloth prices in New 
York. The American Woolen Com- 
pany, according to announcement, have 
advanced their prices within the last 
twent-four hours from 5 cents to 7 
cents per yard. This is a slight ad- 
vance, to be sure, but indicates the way 
in which the straws are falling. 

The threat being continuously held 
over the heads of those trying to lift 
values is the South American and Aus- 
tralian wool clips that will be coming 
to our market in the last few days of 
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this year. To be sure, normal outlets 
for the South American clip now being 
shorn, such as France, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany, and other countries 
will not be available this year because 
of the successful British blockade. 
Much of this wool will be offered in 
our markets. In fact, Uruguay has at 
certain intervals offered a subsidy of 
10 per cent upon importations to this 
country. This may well have a very 
decided effect on our market later on 
in the season. To offset this, however, 
it is expected that Japan will require 
more than a normal percentage of the 
South American clip. Here again, our 
relations with Japan may govern the 
availability of this wool for Japanese 
consumption. 


Manufacturers are _ continuously 
threatening to buy Australian wool at 
English upset prices. We find, how- 
ever, that they are no longer able to 
select from Australian stocks of wool 
acertain merchant’s packing but, on the 
contrary, when orders are received by 
the Central Wool Committee in charge 
of the wool, the order is filled from 
their recognized classifications. This 
does not fit in with the American manu- 
facturers’ scheme, for they are accus- 
tomed to using certain types of certain 


packers, the quality of which is well 
known to them. 


In view of improved civilian busi- 
ness, prospects for additional govern- 
ment orders, the future of the wool 
market for the next two months holds 
much promise and we believe all the re- 
maining portion of the domestic clip 
will be used at strong or rising values. 
We are still about 15 cents clean under 
the peak market of September 23, 1939. 
Millions of pounds of wool were sold 
in the first three weeks of September, 
1939, in the range of $1.05 to $1.10 
clean. For the same type of wool 95 
cents is obtainable today. In Septem- 
ber of 1939 foreign importing parity 
was about $1.05 and is about 95 cents 
today. So, the market for fine wool 
may now safely be quoted at equivalent 
to foreign importing parity on fine wool 
and upon halfblood wool, and slightly 
above importing parity in the case of 
three-eighths and quarterblood. There 
is no law, however, to prevent us from 
securing a premium for spot domestic 
wool and it may well be that this will 
be obtainable in the next two months. 
Some even prophesy a squeeze play on 
fine wool in the next two months, for 
sufficient supplies to insure present rate 
of consumption are not in sight. 
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We can quote the market as 95 
cents on good Class 3 fine and fine 
medium, either original or graded. If 
fine staple wool were available, $1 clean 
could be obtained and this price has 
been realized on choice Ohio Delaine. 
Short fine wools of Class 4 and 5 are 
quoted at 90 cents, with halfblood 
staple selling freely today at 88@90 
cents. Three-eighths, because of the 
blanket orders, is selling at a premium 
anywhere from 82@88 cents clean, and 
some are even asking 90 cents. Quar- 
terblood territories have also partici- 
pated in the strength of the market 
and are selling for 77@80 cents clean 
basis. Fleece wools of the quarterblood 
and three-eighths grade from Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin are selling from 
43@45 cents, with Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia commanding 47 cents, 50 cents 
being asked. 


We show below the schedule of values 
given by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from which the estimated 
market value of specific clips may be 
obtained: 








Domestic Wool and Mohair Quotations— Week Ending Friday, October 4, 1940 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Scoured Basis 
Boston Prices 


Shrink and 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Grease Equivalent 








Fine Combing (Staple) 





pe Teen Cotttiag 
I sea i oaaecsecnbanvesnietinialncaienr 
- meet Combine (Stage) ______...... 
Y, Blood French Combing...._.._-.---------- 
ON ae nee 
gE eee oes 
8 Le Sere acne ane 
Y, Blood Combing... sdeecisipda ee Dacian 
St” REE a aE pease et ae 


omumon d0e Ura. 


ae (63%) $.36- —. 
ere 92- 96 (64%)  .33- .35 
seats .90- .92 3%) 38>... 
91- 93 (58%)  .38- .39 

idee 88-90 (59%)  .36- .37 
senate 84- 86 (60%) .34- 
eer 82- 86 (53%)  .39- .40 
sSaeaneiie .75- .78 (54%)  .35- .36 
nahi Fiu F8 (50%)  .38- .39 
eee .76- .78 (45%)  42- .43 
POR ae Ee (44%)  .40- .42 


(65%) $.34- (68%) $.31- 
(66%)  .31- .33 (69%)  .29- .30 
(68%) .29- -. (71%)  .26- .27 
(60%)  .36- .37 (64%)  .33- 
(61%)  .34- .35 (65%)  .31- .32 
(62%)  .32- .33 (66%) .29- _. 
(55%)  .37- .39 (58%)  .34- .36 
(56%)  .33- .34 (59%)  .31- .32 
(52%)  .36- .37 (55%) 34+ .35 
(47%)  .40- .41 (50%)  .38- .39 
(46%)  .39- .41 (49%)  .37- .38 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices on terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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Western Wool Sales 


SCRAMBLE to get the remain- 

ing unsold wools in the West has 
been under way since the last week of 
September. After two weeks of such 
buying, the Commercial Bulletin of 
October 5 stated that “conservative 
estimates place the amount of wool still 
in the hands of growers at approxi- 
mately 20 million pounds in Texas and 
the territory states.” 

At Rock Springs, Wyoming, approxi- 
mately 200,000 to 300,000 pounds of 
wool was sold the last week of Septem- 
ber at 26 to 31 cents; over half a mil- 
lion pounds had been taken out of the 
market in Oregon at 28 to 30 cents, and 
at Gallup, New Mexico, 200,000 
pounds was sold on one occasion at 
26 cents and 100,000 at another time 
at 25 cents, according to the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of September 28. The 
same issue reports sales in Texas as 
high as 35% cents. 

The 12-months’ clip of Frank C. 
Clarke of Laytonville, California, was 
reported sold at a sealed bid sale to a 
San Francisco wool scourer at 41.29 
cents, f.o.b. shipping point. This clip, 
fleeces from 1600 sheep, is mostly 64’s 
wool of light shrinkage. 


The Swan clip at Chugwater, Wyo- 
ming, was sold to a Boston topmaker 
the first week of October at 32 cents, 
which figures a strong 95 cents, clean 
landed Boston, and the Andrew Little 
clip of three-eighths wool at Emmett, 
Idaho, sold at 37 cents during the same 
period. 

Texas papers report the sale of a car 
of crossbred Corriedale wool at 38% 
cents, and many sales of 12-months’ 
wool at around the 35-cent mark. By 
October 5, all that was left in Texas, 
according to the Commercial Bulletin, 
was between three and four million 
pounds, and that mostly nondescript 
types. The same source gave Wyo- 
ming only two million pounds of un- 
sold wool. 

Sales in Oregon during the first week 
of October were estimated at two mil- 
lion pounds, and in a price range that 
would be the equivalent of 90 to 93 
cents for the shorter French combing 
types, clean landed Boston. 


Demand for Wool Piece 
Goods Brings Higher 


Prices 


RICES on wool piece goods were 
marked up 5 to 7% cents a yard 
during the week ending October 4 as a 
result of improved buying, according to 
the New York Wool Top Exchange 
Service. Mills, in many instances, were 
unable to take care of the orders sub- 
mitted to them and further advances 
were forecast in the event that the rise 
in wool and tops continues. 

“In order to speed up deliveries and 
increase manufacturing, many mills re- 
duced the number of styles and colors 
offered,” says the Exchange Service. 
“Practically all of the clothing manu- 
facturers sought to cover the bulk of 
their needs for the next three to four 
months and were surprised when sellers 
either reduced the amounts proffered 
to them or lengthened delivery specifi- 
cations. Judging from the business al- 
ready on their books, it is thought that 
mills are likely to be operating at top 
rates for the next four months at least. 
In addition, Army business continued 
to flow into the market. Mills were 
asked to submit bids on two million ad- 
ditional wool blankets, and it is quite 
possible that the defense forces will 
soon issue proposals on additional quan- 
tities of uniform cloths and shirtings. 
This combination of defense and com- 
mercial business is already producing 
the expected results and most observers 
were predicting a long period of sus- 
tained activity.” 

The report further states: 

Business in men’s wear covered a wide 
variety of fabrics. Clothing manufacturers 
not only sought to cover their spring re- 
quirements but tried to obtain goods for 
spot and nearby shipment. Since mill stocks 
are practically non-existent, most of the rush 
business went to jobbers. While prices 
moved up, mills were even regulating the 
amount of business written at the higher 
levels. It was predicted in some quarters 
that further advances would be made this 
week. The shortages that appeared in co- 
verts and gabardines over the last few weeks 
spread to a number of other items. Buying 
of overcoatings was also heavy but mills 
were compelled to revise commitments so 
as not to overburden manufacturing sched- 
ules. Since overcoats are in short supply, the 
trade is of the opinion that the scarcity will 
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be acute once winter weather arrives, At 
the week-end few mills had November or 
December deliveries to offer on any type 
of wool goods and some were booking busi. 
ness for delivery through the first quarter 
of next year. It was stated in a number of 
quarters that manufacturing activity over 
the remainder of the year will be close to 
that for the same period last year. 

Demand for women’s wear continued to 
expand. Mills in many cases were unable 
to supply spot or nearby deliveries on most 
piece goods. Some buyers sought to cover 
their needs through the first months of 
next year. There was a strong call for 
dressy coats with the result that worsted 
materials were found to be in short supply, 
Indications now are that buying of women’s 
wear spring lines will be heavy once the 
lines are formally opened. Buyers are fearful 
of a shortage of manufacturing facilities 
due to the diversion of considerable equip- 
ment to defense orders. 

Sweaters continued to move in heavy vol- 
ume at stionger prices and mills were oper- 
ating full time. Additional buying by the 
government was expected to lead to short- 
ages in wool underwear. The shortage of 
wool blankets was acute as the result of 
heavy government purchases and was ex- 
pected to be accentuated when the Army 
awarded contracts in the next week on 2,- 
000,000 more. There was some buying of 
automobile upholstery cloths. 





F. T. C. Wool Case 


E Federal Trade Commission has 
‘4 issued an order directing Siegel- 
Kahn Company, Inc., trading as Man- 
shire Mills and as Snugintucks Mills, 
93 Worth St., New York, to cease and 
desist from making misleading repre- 
sentations in the sale of women’s un- 
dergarments. 

Commission findings are that the re- 
spondent company represented that its 
products designated “Snugintucks” con- 
tained 30 and 15 per cent wool, respec- 
tively, when in fact the actual fiber con- 
tent of each product was 88 per cent 
cotton, 9 per cent rayon, and 3 per cent 
wool. 

Through use of the word “Wooly- 
warms” in the name of its product “Dr. 
Ames Treat Yourself Woolywarms 
Multi-Ply Crotch, Full Combed,” un- 
accompanied by any specific designa- 
tion of the fiber content, the respondent, 
according to findings, represented that 
this product contained a substantial 
percentage of wool, when in fact it was 
composed entirely of cotton. 
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The Wool Fund: 
$6363.14 


WOOL FUND RECEIPTS TO 
OCTOBER 1, 1940 









































BY STATES: 
California — $ 217.55 
Colorado 531.00 
Idaho 1,067.75 
Montana 1,907.50 
Minnesota 65 
Nevada 196.11 
New Mexico 247.02 
Oregon 289.42 
memn Dakcta 23.00 
memete Dremete 5 160.65 
ores... 138.09 
| eee cr ae cheers 563.80 
Washington 23.20 
Wyoming 997.40 
$6,363.14 

BY DEALERS: 
Adams & Leland, Inc._...._._._$ 347.50 
Angell, Bronsdon & DuPont____ $5.75 
Crnton C. Brown —_______. 3.40 
Colonial Wool Co... *. $99.82 
Dewey Gould & Co._... 68.65 
2 2 ee 1,349.40 
ONCE) SS ©: _tt a 23.85 
Emery & Conant Co., Inc... 168.41 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co... 419.40 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald... 521.95 
H. I. Haber Wool Co... 87.45 
Harris Wool & Fur Co. 79.30 
mW. Filliaed Co. _ 41.75 
A. MacArthur Co._.-- : 46.70 
Walter A. Marston es 15.57 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill Ee 374.04 
Roswell Wool & Mohair Co. i 19.60 
§. Silberman & Sons... 615.20 
See 11.30 
SS oS eh : 16.50 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Inc... 176.30 
Vinslow & Co. 77.40 
Wool Growers Whse. & 

Marketing Co, 3.00 


DIRECT TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION: 











Leo Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo..$ 14.20 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Assn 99.51 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn.__. 5.01 
W. B. DeGraw, Edwards, Colo. 2.00 
New Mexico Wool Growers 
Assn. 6.03 
California Wool Growers Assn. 15.00 
Devereaux, Burke & Sheridan 
H. J. Devereaux, Rapid 
-  & | Saree aoe 23.65 
King Bros. Co., Wyoming... 65.00 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn... 10.50 
$6,363.14 











Contributors to the Wool 
Fund in September 


CALIFORNIA 
Arbios Bros. G. W. Long 
R. Cockburn E. Mortensen 
Alber Doray Mrs. R. A. Smith 
Geaney Bros. Ray Sparling 
D. Kunz Howard Vaughn 


IDAHO 


Chas. F. Carter Melvin Rosa 


Andrew Little August Rosa 
MINNESOTA 
George Shanks 
MONTANA 


Thos. W. Brotherton Polson Sheep Co. 


E. O. Brown John G. Plymale 

Thos. C. Cunningham Richey Lamb and Wool 
Goeddertz & Son Pool 

C. A. Gravely Geo. P. Riley 

Carl W. Irish Round Grove Ranch Co. 


age J. Jackson Winthrop Sargent 

A. Keith Smith — Sheep Co. 
Kitcabett Kinney E. W. yner 
D. P. Murray Waliace Winer 
N.-N. Land & Livestock s & Austin Walker 
Co. clo Percy Williamson S. Watkins 
James Oliver E. Wilan 


NEW MEXICO 


Frank Bond & Son Smith Clip 
Carricaburu Clip E 
Pattenghe Clip 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Frank Lawton 
OREGON 


Chas. Campbell John Geaney 
Chas. Crump J. Virgil Moon 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Al Dean Warren Johnson 
H. J. Devereaux for R. O. Lahti 
Devereaux, Burke & Lund Bros, 
Sheridan Louis Martens 


John & Wm. Dolittle Tracy Norton 


Eaton & Clarkson Carl Nyman 
Edwards Bros. T. L. Seppola 

F. M. Gilbert Vivian Thurn 
Hattie Gilbert Wandsdorf & Hahn 


Gus Hoivola 
UTAH 


Anderson & Collard James L. Nielson 


W. L. Cook Walter Ogden 
Don Clyde Glen W. Reid 
Virgil Jacobsen N. Stillman Estate 


D. E. Judd 
WYOMING 


L. V. Allemand L. O. Sheep Co. 
H. Alexander William Macfie 


Guy Barker Robson & Scott 
John Beaton Wm. Smith Sheep Co. 
Roy Combs Tom Virden 

Fred Ditts i D. Wallis 

Mike Ellis E. V. Wintermote 


Wool Growers Ware- 
house Co. 


George Jolley 
King Bros. Co. 





Managers of Marketing 


Association Meet 


ANAGERS of the 23 member 
associations of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation spent the week 
of September 16 at the headquarters 
office in Boston in their annual meet- 
ing. 

The week opened Monday, the 16th, 
with a visit to the Wool Top Futures 
Exchange, followed by a luncheon with 
the Exchange Board of Directors. A 
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tour of the Corporation’s warehouses 
on Tuesday gave opportunity for dis- 
cussions of such matters as how ap- 
praisals are made and the wools sold. 
Wednesday the managers, in a visit 
through the Wood Worsted Mill, a unit 
of the American Woolen Company, at 
Lawrence, Mass., saw the processes by’ 
which their product is converted into 
merchandise. They also were eye wit- 
nesses to the ill effects that arise from 
the use of sisal binder twine or hemp 
string in tying fleeces. 

On Thursday an all-day session was 
held at the Corporation’s office, with 
James A. Hooper, chairman of the 
Managers’ Committee, presiding. 
Speakers included: Jesse P. Strong of 
the Farm Credit Administration on 
Audits and Centralized Financing; 
James M. Coon of the same adminis- 
tration on Wool Marketing Methods; 
C. E. Haering, treasurer of the Central 
Wool Warehouse Corporation, on 
Shipping Documents and Receipts; D. 
E. Judd, D. F. Landrigan, R. M. 
Ahern and J. Frank Dings of the Cor- 
poration on various phases of Corpora- 
tion policy; L. W. Clough, manager of 
the Colorado Association, on Western 
Warehousing; and Carl Nadasdy, man- 
ager of the South Dakota Association,. 
on Order Selling. 

C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the Corporation, discussed wool auc- 
tions, sealed bid sales and other mat- 
ters pertinent at this time to the busi- 
ness of wool marketing, as well as 
covering the government’s defense pro- 
gram at the Friday morning meeting. 

The convention closed on Friday af- 
ternoon following the election of Carl 
Nadasdy as chairman of the Managers’ 
Committee, succeeding Mr. Hooper, 
who could not be persuaded “to run 
for a third term.” Mr. Clough of Colo- 
rado was reelected secretary. 

In addition to the managers, J. L. 
Bane of Iowa, T. I. Ferris of Indiana, 
directors of the Corporation, and Dan 
O’Loughlin, its western representative 
at Salt Lake City, attended the meeting. 
I. H. Jacob, secretary of the Wasatch 
Livestock Loan Company of Salt Lake 
City, was also present and made many 
valuable comments about relations of 
the wool marketing associations with 
lending agencies in the West. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Oregon 


E State Auxiliary of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association holds an 
annual meeting every year the same day 
as the Ram Sale in Pendleton, Oregon. 
This year the meeting was held on 
August 23, at the home of Mrs. Mac 
Hoke, with the State President, Mrs. 
Ralph Thompson, presiding, assisted by 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harold 
Cohn, both of whom are from Heppner, 
Oregon. 


Delegates from each of the six Ore- 
gon chapters were present and each 
gave a report on their year’s work to 
date. Nearly all the auxiliaries gave 
two 4-H Club scholarships to boys or 
girls to attend summer school at Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


The President was interested in mak- 
ing plans for the auxiliary booth at 
the Pacific International in Portland, 
Oregon, during September. She plans 
to sell woolen ties made in Oregon as 
heretofore, and plans on enlarging the 
booth to carry on a meat cutting dem- 
onstration. 


Mrs. Hoke, chairman of the lamb 
promotion campaign, gave a very in- 
teresting report. 


Mr. Lindgren of Oregon State Col- 
lege gave a short talk and pledged his 
support in boosting lamb in every way 
he could. He suggested that the home 
economic teachers be instructed more 
thoroughly in the use of lamb dishes 
and demonstrate such use to the high 
school and college students. 


Mr. Mac Hoke, president of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
talked briefly, encouraging the auxili- 
aries in their work and presented the 
President with a check for $250 from 
the association for the promotion of 
our program. This gift was a grand 
surprise and graciously received by 
Mrs. Thompson. 


At the close of the business meeting, 
a bountiful luncheon was served by the 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City, 








Umatilla County Auxiliary as hostesses. 
The menu consisted of a lamb dish, 
creamed tuna, lime jello and asparagus 
salad, potato chips, jelly, rolls, ice 
cream, and three kinds of cake, and 
coffee. The spacious rooms were lovely 
with large bouquets of gladioli, a gift 
of the State Auxiliary, and large bowls 
of mammoth marigolds in two tones, 
presented by Mrs. Lynn Caton. The 
table centerpiece was also pretty and 
attractive. 


The Umatilla County Auxiliary 
president, Mrs. -Milton Carter, pre- 
sented the state officers each with a 
corsage. 


This was a very informal and worth- 
while meeting enjoyed by about fifty 
guests. 


Morrow County Chapter 


That the Morrow County Wool 
Growers Auxiliary has a record of con- 
tributing to worthwhile causes has long 
been known, but recently a report has 
reached your correspondent of their 
many philanthropies. During the past 
fiscal year civic contributions made by 
this organization are: Heppner library 
fund, $10; infantile paralysis fund, 
$5; Finnish relief, $2; Heppner school 
band, $10; Red Cross foreign relief, 
$1; 4-H Club scholarship, $12; cross- 
bred lamb for children from eastern 
Oregon at state fair $15.50; Heppner 
swimming pool, $15; Christmas relief, 


$5. 


Money given to the library will be 
used for books to be placed upon the 
auxiliary shelf. On this committee are 
Mrs. Frank Alfred, Mrs. Lucy Rod- 
gers, Mrs. Cohn. 


The auxiliary is cooperating in knit- 
ting with the American Red Cross. 
It was decided to give wool ties to 


Francis Connor and Everett Crump, 
who made “Ferdinand” possible in the 
rodeo parade, also to Dick Wilkinson, 
who drove the float, and C. W. Mc. 
Namer, as well as a note of thanks 
for having his meat market grind the 
lamburger free of charge for the rodeo 
concession. Jimmy Smith was also 
given $1 for his service as Little Boy 
Blue on the float in the parade. 


It was also decided to send a note 
of thanks to the Braden-Bell Company 
for the use of their building for housing 
the float for the rodeo parade, as this 
was a great favor to the auxiliary. 

The luncheon and meeting was held 
at The Lucas Place with twenty-two 
present. After the meeting, bridge was 
played with Mrs. Philip W. Mahoney 
receiving high score. 


Josephine Mahoney, 
Corresponding Secretary 





Colorado 


E Colorado State Wool Growers 
Auxiliary met in Glenwood Springs, 
August 31, 1940, at the Colorado Hotel. 
A one o’clock luncheon was served to 


twenty guests. Mrs. Ellery Berferd, 
of Fruita, Colorado, acted as toast- 
mistress. 

Following the luncheon a business 
meeting was held. The President, Mrs. 
L. R. Ingersoll, introduced Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, of Salt Lake City, president 
of the Utah State Auxiliary and past 
National President, who turned our 
meeting into a round-table discussion. 
Many valuable suggestions were made 
by various members. It was decided by 
vote to use the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Utah State Auxiliary to be 
known to us as the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Colorado State Wool Growers As- 


sociation. 
Mrs. George Avgares 
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Texas 


| ine Texas Auxiliary has reached a 
half-way time between its second 
and third meetings of the four held dur- 
ing the year. The second meeting of 
this, the auxiliary’s second year, was 
held at Del Rio on the Mexican border 
in June. 

Fifty or more women, all interested 
in the production of wool and mohair, 
attended the lovely breakfast arranged 
for their pleasure by the hostesses at 
Del Rio in the Roswell Hotel. The 
business meeting later that morning was 
well attended by women from all over 
the state whose families are prominent 
in the wool and mohair industry in Tex- 
as. A list of forty-two new members 
was announced. 

On display during the meeting was a 
most interesting exhibit of articles fash- 
ioned from wool, which was brought to 
Del Rio by Mrs. W. B. Whitehead from 
Sonora. Great enthusiasm was shown 
and expressed for most clever and 
charming personality dolls fashioned 
completely from woolen yarns, which 
the auxiliary are hoping to handle for 
sale. Of great interest were samples of 
Flock wall papers which originated in 
the 17th century and are still being 
used in costly homes. The patterns 
were Of beautiful classic designs, the 
soft texture of which was formed by 
finely ground wool. 

Mrs. J. T. Baker, president of the 
Texas Auxiliary, spoke of the serious 
inroads of synthetic materials upon the 
markets for woolen goods and urged 
the need for more and better advertis- 
ing of the greater value and advantages 
of wool. She displayed several adver- 
tisements cut from magazines in which 
some manufacturers were offering sub- 
stitutes for wool, and others calling at- 
tention to the fact their products felt 
and looked like wool. With the pur- 
pose of helping to enlighten the public 
and especially housewives regarding 
the advantages of pure wool, Mrs. 
Baker attended two large meetings dur- 
ing the summer in the interests of home 
demonstration work: one at Midland, 
Texas, and the other at College Station, 
Texas. To each meeting Mrs. Baker 
carried and displayed a large exhibit 
of wool and mohair articles. She sup- 
plemented the exhibit with a talk on 


the program outlining the purpose of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation as an organization and ex- 
plaining the value and advantages of 
a greater use of wool and mohair in the 
home. Both talks and exhibits were 
enthusiastically received, and many 
women in no way connected with the 
wool industry expressed their interest 
in the knowledge gained from her talks 
and exhibit. 

With the approach of fall—cooler 
weather—-and a complete change of 
one’s wardrobe in mind, the women of 
the Texas Auxiliary have completed 
plans for a luncheon and style show to 
be held in the ballroom of the Cactus 
Hotel at San Angelo on September 11. 
Ten of the leading merchants of the 
city are giving their assistance and co- 
operation in costumes, accessories and 
advertising for everything in the line 
of wool and mohair. 

Carolyn H. Harral, 
Corresponding Secretary 





300 Attend Texas 


Style Show 


LS praenst styles to be worn from the 
morning golf game till after the 
ball were the first interest Wednesday 
(September 11) of more than 300 
women from almost every town in West 
Texas. They gathered in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Hotel Cactus (San 
Angelo), and more tables were ar- 
ranged on the mezzanine for the lun- 
cheon and style revue presented by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association. 

Second interest was the greeting of 
friends, ranchmen’s wives from Fort 
Stockton, Junction, Ozona, 10 from as 
far away as Midland, Sterling City, 
Kerrville, Eldorado, Water Valley, 
Menard, Sweetwater, Barnhart, Del 
Rio, Brady, and Sheffield. 

Mrs. H. C. Noelke introduced Mrs. 
J. T. Baker of Fort Stockton, presi- 
dent of the auxiliary, who said that the 
purpose of the auxiliary is to aid and 
assist the association, to advance the 
best interests of the industry. The 
group is advocating the greater use of 
lamb, wool and mohair, and the style 
revue was a part of that promotion. 

Not only the newest styles but the 
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advantages offered by wool in draping, 
in combining and matching colors, in 
comfort and durability as well as in 
beauty were displayed in the fashions 
modeled. Its adaptability to the design- 
er’s needs was apparent in tailored 
slacks, mannish suits, soft afternoon 
dresses with self decoration in buttons 
and pockets, and the sheerest of evening 
and dinner gowns. 

On the committees arranging the 
show were Mrs. Jack Allison, Mrs. 
George Foster Rust, Mrs. Jake Ward- 
law, Mrs. Len Metz, Mrs. John B. 
McKnight, Mrs. Joe Mayer, and Mrs. 
Blake V. Duncan, who was the mistress 
of ceremonies. 

San Angelo Weekly Standard 


Utah 


E Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association present- 
ed one of their most successful exhibits 
during Fair Week, September 21 to 28, 
in Salt Lake. Their large booth in the 
Manufacturer’s Building was ingen- 
iously decorated with garlands of raw 
wool cleverly arranged as a background 
for the many examples of wool handi- 
craft. 

Among the array of knitted and cro- 
cheted afghans, dresses, suits, infants’ 
togs, needlepoint chairs, footstools, pic- 
tures, hooked rugs, woolen blankets, 
toys, etc., some especially caused a 
great deal of favorable comment from 
the interested spectators. Perhaps one 
of the most talked-of exhibits was 
the needlepoint chair which is over a 
hundred years old and still in a state 
of excellent preservation and very beau- 
tiful. Another center of interest was 
the sheep pelt which had been treated 
and made into a rug. Favorable com- 
ment was also accorded the number of 
colorful and luxurious blankets loaned 
to the exhibit by the Utah Woolen 
Mills. 

Many old-timers and young spec- 
tators as well paused at the exhibit to 
watch the carding demonstrations that 
were given by members of the auxi- 
liary, the oldsters to reminisce, and the 
youngsters to marvel at the result of 
two deft hands and a pair of carders. 

For the unusual interest shown in 
this exhibit of wool and wool products, 
those in charge should be highly com- 
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plimented. The chapters of the aux- 
iliary throughout the state were asked 
to assist as hostesses. 


| 
Salt Lake City Chapter 


Beginning its fiscal year’s work, the 
Salt Lake Chapter to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association met on September 
9 at the home of Mrs. David Smith 
for a very interesting business meeting, 
which followed a delicious plate lun- 
cheon served by the hostess and her 
assistants. 

The President, Mrs. T. Tracy 
Wright, greeted the members and in- 
troduced the other officers and chair- 
men of the various standing commit- 
tees. Interesting highlights of current 
wool problems were brought out in a 
brief talk given by Mrs. E. Jay Kearns. 


The most of the time was given over 
to the showing of two very fine, edu- 
cational films through the courtesy 
of the U. S. Forest Service. One film, 
“The Story of Wool, From Fleece to 
Fabric,” showed on the screen many 
familiar scenes to the members, while 
the other film, “The Legend of the 
Forest,” was something new. Filmed 
in color, this reel showed the import- 
ance in modern life of our forests. All 
the ladies expressed their enjoyment 
of this entertainment. 

The next meeting will be October 
12, at the home of our President, Mrs. 
Wright, and will feature a fashion 
show of woolen garments made and 
modeled by 4-H Club girls of Salt Lake 
County. This meeting also promises 
to be a real treat. 








Summarized Financial Reports of 
Livestock Marketing Agencies 


E tables presented here are taken 
from the P. & S. Docket of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
September, 1940. The tabulations were 
made from the annual reports of pack- 


ers, stockyard companies, and com- 
mission firms submitted to the Packers 
and Stockyards Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, as required by 


the Packers and Stockyards Act. 





Table 1—Financial Results of Operations During 1939 of 830 Packers Sub- 


ject to the Packers and Stockyards Act, Grouped According to F ederally and 
Non-federally Inspected Slaughteri ng and Non-slaughtering Concerns* 





Con- 


Average Net 








Group cerns Net Sales Net Gain 4 
Federally inspected 
slaughterers —..____ 196 $647,737,404 $2,728,270,308 $31,969,708 
Non-federally inspected 
ESE ee 425 58,399,372 347,191,929 5,156,716 
Non-slaughterers? ____________ 209 142,387,017 351,849,730 15,428,101 
Total 830 $848,523,793 $3,427,311,967 $52,554,525° 











1 These figures represent the average of the total net worth of all reporting concerns at the beginning 


and end of their fiscal years. 


2 This group includes concerns which also handle commodities other than meat food products. 
3 These figures were compiled from annual reports submitted by packers, and are not subject to verifi- 
cation by an examination of the books and records. 


4 After deducting taxes and depreciation. 


5 This net gain is 6.19 per cent of the average net worth. 





Table 2—Summary of Consolidated 
Balance Sheets of 152 Posted Stock- 
yards at Close of Year 1939 





ASSETS Amount 
Curent 220 (ESF 
EE ae 143,031,273 
| SR Oe oy eS eee ere, 9,905,178 

Tol 61,840,842 

LIABILITIES Amount 
Cort 2S HERR EZO 
NN ra 44,757,463 
Capital and Surplus_._.________ 111,591,759 

ee $161,540,842 


Table 3 summarizes the operations 
of 152 posted stockyards for the year 
1939. A large number of these yards 
are operated as auction markets, at 
which the operators, in addition to fur- 
nishing the services usually furnished 
at terminal markets by stockyard oper- 
ators, buy and sell livestock on com- 
mission and do a certain amount of 
trading. 
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Table 3—Summary of Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Statements of 152 
Posted Stockyards for the 





Year 1939 
Income: 

Yardage __.. __...-.$11,023,181 
Feed and bedding ‘de ils 6,024,159 
Loading and need 1,208,498 
Commissions __--.- 1,951,764 
Income from trading 

IE vise 9,423,507? 
NN a SS 1,891,491 
Miscellaneous operations 1,870,188? 

Gross operating income...$33,392,788 


Expenses: 


Salaries and wages... 
Cost of sales-feed and 


$ 5,828,420 


EERE CIC 3,238,763¢ 
Dectaties —.._. _. 1,627,506 
Taxes (excluding Federal 

income tax) -....-- : 2,067,939 
Cost of sales- trading 

ee 9,331,063° 
Miscellaneous operating 

eee 8... CADRE 


Total operating expenses__$28,563,168 
Net operating profit $ 4,829,620 





Other income _...____ : 978,957" 
Total _$ 5,808,577 
Deductions from income... 1,423,894° 
TE $ 4,384,683 


1 Under the heading “Commissions” is included 
the commissions for buying and selling received by 
operators of auction markets. 

2The income from trading operations represents 
the value of the livestock owned and sold through 
such markets. 

3 The income from miscellaneous operations includes 
all income received by stockyard companies for items 
other than those set out specifically. At the various 
stockyards there is income from miscellaneous activi- 
ties, such as exchange building rentals, garages, 
blacksmith shops, etc. In some instances the stockyard 
companies have property which is rented out and 
which .is carried on their books as a part of the 
stockyard holdings. 

4 Under this item is represented the cost of corn 
and hay and other feed and bedding which is pur- 
chased by the stockyard company for resale. 

5 This item represents the cost of livestock pur- 
chased, the income from which is shown under the 
income from trading operations. 

6 These expenses include such items as office sup- 
plies, office expenses, engineering, legal, travel, 
postage, electricity, heat, water, insurance, enter- 
tainment, rentals, advertising, current repairs, ete. 

7 This item includes income from investments in 
other companies and interest. 

8 This item includes interest paid, losses on capital 
assets retired, and other items chargeable to capital 
rather than to operations. 


Table 4—Summary of Consolidated 

Operating Statements of 804 Live- 

stock Commission Agencies for 1939 
Item 


Total commission earned__..___.. $18,911,374 
Total expenses (exclusive 





of owners’ salaries)... 14,520,256 
Net operating profit______. 4,391,118 
Other income - 915,262 
Other expenses __.__..___. 30,911 


Return to owners... 


5,275,469 
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Lamb Markets 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Week Ended: Sept. 28,1940 Sept. 30, 1939 
Slaughter at 27 Centers 273,687 319,245 
CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE ‘LAMB PRICES 
Good and Choice : “3 = $ 9.14 $ 9.74 
Medium and Good... 8.33 8.85 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Choice—30-40 pounds _..------ 17.80 17.10 
Good—30-40 pounds —----- 16.80 16.50 
Medium—All weights 15.40 14.00 








Chicago 


T market centers the air is sur- 

charged with optimism regarding 
the future, a situation that is predicted 
mainly on the assumption that the in- 
creased manufacture of war material 
will greatly improve the buying power 
of the public and therefore expand the 
demand for meat. Thus far the effect 
of this bullish sentiment has not bene- 
fited the lamb trade materially, but 
local traders feel that prospects are 
more encouraging than for several 
years. Apparently there is no surplus 
of ovine stock available, and any gen- 
eral uplift in the demand for meat will 
logically pffect the lamb trade and 
carry it along with beef and pork. 


Cattle receipts are running about on 
a par with last year for the first nine 
months of this year, and hogs show 
an increase of 20 per cent. The sheep 
supply has fallen off sharply but the 
change in market values has not fol- 
lowed the supply variation with eco- 
nomic exactness. For instance, the 
average cost of cattle and hogs is $1 
more than at the first of the year while 
the average for lambs on the local mar- 
ket is only 20 cents higher for the same 
period. Traders explain this apparent 
anomaly on the basis that there is a 
greater fluctuation in cattle and hogs 
than in lambs. 


The supply of ovine stock at Chicago 
for the month of September was the 


smallest for that month in over fifty 
years and 32 per cent less than last 
year. For the first nine months the 
total showed a shrinkage of 360,000, 
or 19 per cent less than for the same 
period of 1939. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the lamb consumption 
is falling off in a similar percentage 
but that the slaughter is shifting to 
points closer to the source of supply. 
The latest slaughter sheet issued by the 
government covering all markets under 
federal inspection showed a _ total 
slaughter of 1,480,000 during August 
compared with 1,457,000 a year earlier 
and 1,603,000 in 1938. January to 
August showed a total of 11,265,000 
compared with 11,163,000 last year and 
11,920,000 the previous year. 


The relatively small supply at Chi- 
cago in September was absorbed readily 
at prices that showed very little varia- 
tion, most sales of medium to good 
lambs running from $9 to $9.50 with 
top at $9.65. A liberal percentage of 
fair to good lambs sold at $8.50 to $9, 
and commoner qualities at $8 to $9. 
Most of the supply of western lambs or- 
iginated in Idaho and Washington with 
a small percentage from Montana and 
Texas. The native contingent, lacking 
uniformity in finish, showed a wider 
spread in prices than the westerns. 
Prime farm fed lambs sold up to top 
figures, but there were many of com- 
mon quality that moved at $7 to $8. 
Yearlings have comprised a fair per- 
centage of the current receipts. They 


have sold mainly at $7.25 to $8 with 
a few from Texas at $8.25 and a good- 
sized string from Washington at $8.15. 


Comparatively few feeder lambs 
are coming to this market, which, in 
a way accounts for the falling off 
in receipts compared with other 
years. The bulk of the feeder lambs 
are sold at western points and many 
are picked up at nearby feeding sta- 
tions. Those that arrive are greedily 
gobbled up at prices close to slaughter 
figures. Prospective buyers in the corn 
belt are all “het up” by the popular 
feeling that all livestock will be meas- 
urably higher next winter because of 
war conditions and the general belief 
that meat will sell higher, incident to 
the better ability of factory workers 
to buy. During the past month feeder 
lambs sold at Chicago at $8 to $9.15. 
During the first seven months of this 
year seven states, from Ohio on the 
east to Nebraska on the west, took 
719,000 feeders compared with 754,- 
000 during the same time last year, 
showing that on the whole there has 


not been much change in the general 
movement into feed lots. Farmers in 
the Middle West are well equipped 
to handle lambs this season. They have 
an abundance of feed and feel that it 
will be a good investment to convert 
it into lamb meat. 


The season’s crop of lambs south 0: 
the Ohio River is about used up, and 
outside of forwarding from market cen- 
ters the eastern territory is relying on 
the farm production from Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and New York, which is said 
to be rather small. 


Wholesale lamb is quoted now at 
$14 to $17.50 compared with $12.50 
to $16 at the first of the year. Thus 
far this year top lamb carcasses reached 
$23 in July, and last year the peak was 
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CORRIEDALE 
RANGE RAMS 


Big, strong, yearlings. 
Mountain summered. 
Ready for service. 


Wire or write. 


THOMAS & MEAD 


NEWCASTLE, WYO. 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station? 


Lots of two to twenty double-deck carloads 
preferred; Iowa paid range sheep growers 
more than ten million dollars last year. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 




















MICHELS GRAS 
On The Range 


Michels Hybrid Grass is a cross 
between Mosida winter wheat and 
wild rye grass. Experimental plant- 
ings indicate great possibilities on 
the range. 


Big seed kernels free of hulls 
make it easy to get good stand. A 
erennial, Michels Grass produces 
lbelies forage first year. Withstands 
drought and hard winters. 


Write for free descriptive folder 
and name of nearest dealer. Plant 
this fall. 


Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc. 


112 W. 6th Dept. W.G.-1 Moscow, Idaho 








reached in September at $21. These are 
Chicago prices. Since the first of the 
year beef has advanced $2.50 to $3.50 
and pork loins $2 to $4. 

Since the first of the year receipts 
of sheep at twenty primary markets 
to date total approximately 10,250,000, 
which is a decrease of 1,100,000 com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 

The total slaughter of lambs at 27 
primary markets for the first four 
weeks of September amounted to 
1,105,000 against 1,249,000 for the 
same time last year. The slaughter at 
all the federally inspected markets in 
the United States shows an increase 
of about 100,000 for the year thus far, 
compared with last year. 

Out of 150,000 sheep received at 
Chicago in September, 71,000 were 
sent direct to packers. This is nearly 
half the supply, while the percentage 
of directs at all the inspected markets 
is reported at 35 per cent against 31 
per cent a year ago. 

Local traders are of the opinion that 
the supply of lambs at market centers 
will be small the remainder of the 
year and a higher trend of prices is 
expected, partly on account of reduced 
offerings and partly because of a gen- 
eral uplift in demand for all kinds of 
meats. The per capita consumption, 
which has fallen considerably in the 
past five years, is expected to revive, 
particularly along the Atlantic seaboard 
where a large percentage of mutton 
products is consumed. The Bureau of 
Markets reports that over 75 per cent 
of the dressed lamb and mutton supply 
is sold east of Pittsburgh. 

Frank E. Moore 





Denver 


ECEIPTS at Denver last month 

totaled 552,250 head, an increase 
of 21,680 over September a year ago. 
This increase was largely in receipts 
from Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. 

Colorado shipments from Denver 
during September totaled 370,000, or 
32,000 more than were received during 
the same month a year ago. Utah sent 
in 68,000, an increase of 10,000; Wy- 
oming 50,000, an increase of 7,000; 
New Mexico 7,000, an increase of 
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5,000; Idaho 34,000, a decrease of 
15,000; Nevada 13,000, a decrease of 
11,000; and Oregon 8,000, a decrease 
of 4,000. 


Receipts for the first nine months of 
1940 from all states totaled 1,847,000, 
which was a decrease of 180,000 from 
the 1939 total for the same period, 

September closed with fat lamb 
prices around 35 cents under those 
prevailing on September 2. The high 
spot for the month occurred on Sep. 
tember 3 and the low time was a week 
later. 

Prices on Colorado fat lambs ranged 
from $9@9.35 on September 2, from 
$9.40@9.65 on the 3rd, and the top 
dropped off to $9.25 by the end of the 
first week. The range the second week 
was between $8.65@9.50, with prices 
advancing as the week progressed. The 
third week of September began with a 
$9.50 top and wound up with a high of 
$9.35 and the bulk selling at $9@9.25, 
with a few loads at $8.75@8.90. The 
fourth week in September saw a greater 
spread in prices due to varied quality 
received. The spread was between $8.40 
and $9.40, with the bulk of the better 
grade lambs sold at $8.85@915. 

As a whole during September there 
were no dramatic price fluctuations 
either, up or down. A good shipping 
demand attended each day’s session 
and buyers supplied ample outlet for 
all fat lambs as well as feeders that 
were offered. 

Fat lambs from Utah, Wyoming, and 
Idaho were on hand for most market 
sessions and were sold readily at prices 
ranging from $8.75@9.60 for Utahs, 
$8.65@9.25 for Wyomings, and $8.50 
@9 for Idahos. 


Over one third of the September re- 
ceipts were in feeder flesh, with a 
total of 213,000 head shipped out dur- 
ing the period, the bulk of which were 
sold on the market. Feeder lamb 
prices the first half of September 
ranged from $8.25@8.65; however 
during the last half more feeders were 
sold in a bracket of $8.40@8.65 with 
many sales at $8.70@8.80. One car of 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, feeders top- 
ped the month at $8.85 on the 17th. 

During the past two days (October 
3-4), around 10 carloads of Hayden, 
Colorado, and Dulce, New Mexico, 
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igh of § September, and for the first nine 
D9.25,f months of 1940 a total of 291,000 head 
The & were killed locally. 
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E net change in lamb prices dur- 
there ing September was small. The Au- 
itions | gust close was $8.75 and the September 
pping } Close $8.85. During the month prices 
sssion Moved within a 50- to 65-cent range. 
t for | The top reached $9.30 on two days, and 

that | the low point of $8.65 was recorded on 
the 18th. However, on eighteen mar- 
and | ket sessions, $9 or better was paid, and 
arket | on other days $8.65 to $8.85. The up- 
yrices | per crust of fat lambs turned at $8.75 
'tahs, | to $9.15, which is a fairly good price 
$8.50 range for the ninth month of the year 
and especially this year, since average 
condition was below normal. 





EWES kept in thrifty condition, produce larger 

and stronger crops of lambs, and more and 
better wool. COTTONSEED CAKE furnishes 
the rich protein that enables the ewe to pro- 
duce not only stronger lambs, but increase 












. b: Early in September native and Texas milk flow to give the lambs a “head start”. 
dur- | lambs predominated in the supply, and Cottonseed Cake, Pellets or Cubes, as the 
were | ater western lambs were offered more supplement or sole concentrate, mean more 
lamb | fteely with quality near the close con- SUPPLEMENT wool and mutton--and MORE MONEY. 
nber | siderably improved. Utah and Colora- PASTURES AND RANGE 
ever | 40 had too many dry periods for their v 
were | ‘ange lambs to carry the usual high 

Educational Service 


with | finish, and likewise the backward 
1: of | SPring season in the corn belt and July 
top- heat kept native lamb development MEAL © PELLETS ¢ CUBES 
th. down. Thus, in general, the year 1940 
has been rather unfavorable for highly 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N., Inc. 


1411 SANTA FE BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 











ober 
finished native and range lambs. Tak- 
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was satisfactory. 
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Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

® 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 


























MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 
FOR OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 8-14 


Where the Sheepmen Stay 


The Healy Hotel 


Opposite Union Station 
Ogden, Utah 
DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 

















Hotel 


Ben Lomond 














Ogden, Utah 
* 
OGDEN 
LIVESTOCK 
T. E. (Ed) SHOW 
FITZGERALD, NOVEMBER 
Manager 8-14 
ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








October starts with the native lamb 
crop about cleaned up but the percent- 
age of range lambs yet to move is 
large. However, they carry an unusual- 
ly small percentage of fat lambs and 
a large percentage of feeders. 


The fat sheep market held firm. 
Yearlings sold at $6.50 to $7.75; 
slaughter ewes $2.25 to $3.75, and 
breeding ewes, short-termers to young 
ewes, $4 to $7.50. One string of ewe 
lambs went to breeders at $9.60. There 
was less fluctuation in sheep prices 
than in lamb prices. More ewes were 
marketed in September than in the same 
month last year, and evidently produc- 
ers in some sections are cutting down 
their flocks by more than normal cull- 
ing. On the other hand the meat outlet 
has been capable of caring for mature 
mutton classes in larger volume than 
normal for this season of the year. A 
fairly firm wool market has been an 
additional favorable factor. 


The bulk of the medium to good 
feeding lambs sold at $8.25 to $8.75 
with the best offered at $8.85 to $9. 
Thin lambs during the entire month 
sold nearly as high per pound as com- 
parable quality fat lambs. In the ag- 
gregate, while the September feeder 
lamb movement was above the Au- 
gust disposal, it was not heavy and 
October will probably see the peak ship- 
ments of the year. Sectional allocations 
of feeding operations this year will be 
different from last year. Because of 
good wheat pasturage Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas will handle more lambs 
than last winter. Colorado’s main feed- 
ing sections and western Nebraska are 
not so well provided with feed as a year 
ago and will cut down on winter oper- 
ations. The western edge of the corn 
belt will increase feeding operations. 
While distribution will be different 
from last year, more lambs, in the ag- 
gregate, will be fed this coming winter 
than a year earlier. 


Short-fed lambs will begin to show 
up at central markets in early Novem- 
ber. The clean-up of the range lamb 
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crop will probably hold on until the 
middle of November. October will see 
a heavy movement of thin lambs into q 
winter feeding position. Lamb feeders 
are getting some encouragement from 
the fact that industrial employment 
is on the increase and a comprehensive 
campaign for advertising meat is under 
way. The supply of pork this coming 
winter will not be so large as last win. 
ter, and consequently dressed lamb and 
beef will probably occupy an improved 
demand position. 


September receipts were 138,498 or 
15,634 less than in September last year. 
Most of the decrease was in Colorado 
and Utah offerings. The total for the 
nine months, ending September, was 
958,775 compared with 1,031,720 in 
the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin 





Omaha 


AINS of 25 cents, or thereabouts, 

were made in prices of most sheep 
and lambs during September. Receipts 
totaled about 194,000 head, slightly 
under the run for September, 1939. 


Variation in receipts, from one week 
to another, seemed to be the main rea- 
son for the rather limited fluctuations 
in prices, though near the close of the 
month a slump in the dressed trade 
caused some trouble for sellers. There 
was a gradual, seasonal replacement of 
Idaho, Montana, and other northwest- 
ern lambs, by those from Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and South Dako- 
ta. Of the westerns, fewer than half 
were killers. Fed clips began offering 
more competition to the westerns and 
natives. Top for the month was $9.35, 
and the close found bulk of the killers 
selling at $8.75@8.90, 15@25 cents 
higher for the month. 


Choice range yearling wethers were 
quoted to $8 at the close, about 25 cents 
higher for the month. Fed yearling 
wethers reached $8.50 during the 
month. Most of the ewes sold as breed- 
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ers, but the market for fat ewes was 
unchanged, with $3.50 top, most of the 
month. However, they reached $3.85 
late, 25@35 cents up for the month. 


There were few times when the mar- 
ket for feeder lambs and breeder ewes 
developed weakness, and by the end 
of September, prices in these divisions 
had gained about 25 cents too. A great- 
er share of the feeder lambs averaged 
60-65 pounds, which was mainly the 
result of the shift over to lambs from 
Wyoming and that territory. Top for 
the month was $9.10, with bulk of the 
lambs selling at $8.50@9. 


The supply of young breeder ewes 
was short of the demand for them. 
Ewes suitable for about one year’s ser- 
vice as breeders sold up to about $5, 
solid-mouths reached $6, and the few 
yearlings reached $8.75. There were 
very few two’s and three’s, but they 
were quotable up to $7. 


The factors that could hold fat lamb 
prices at least even with present levels 
are pretty much the same as those in 
sight a few weeks ago. While there is 
considerable uncertainty as to what 
place foreign wool will play in the 
domestic market, yet the defense pro- 
gram will broaden wool requirements. 
It is natural to expect greater consump- 
tion of meat as cooler weather moves 
in, and dressed trade reports should 
reflect broader demand. The next few 
weeks, of course, will see range lamb 
numbers past their peak, but offsetting 
that to some extent will be increased 
shipments of fed lambs. 


Most of the demand for feeder lambs 
and breeder ewes has come from Iowa 
and other states east of the Missouri 
River. In general, feed conditions in 
those areas again are very good, and 
most farm flocks and feeder lambs have 
been investments profitable enough that 
demand for breeder ewes and feeder 
lambs should hold up well. 


Ray Burley 
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34, of Every Armour Dollar. 
Goes Back to YOU 


Before you send your livestock and produce to market . . . remember this 


important fact about the way Armour and Company serves you: 


Three fourths of all the money that comes to Armour and Company from 
the sale of Armour Meat, Produce and By-Products . . . three fourths of 


every Armour dollar . . . goes back to you, the stock-raisers and farmers. 


A company that is consistently able to so ear-mark such a large slice of its 
every sales dollar for the men who supply it with its raw materials has to 


be pretty efficiently managed and run. 


It has to be... 


producer . 


. and is... a strong and steady ally of the American 
. a dependable and constant market for his goods. It has 
to consider its operations not only in the light of its own welfare, but in 


terms of what they mean to you. 


We'd like to have you think of Armour and Company in just those terms. 


We welcome every opportunity to prove .. . and improve .. . our part- 


nership with you. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate preparedness for National 
Defense and for the preservation of our free institutions 
under the Constitution. 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep.._._....._...$2.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


Sampson’s Native American 














Management 4.00 Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding............... 5.00 
Range and Pasture 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 











Paragon Printing Co. 
e | PRINTERS 

| of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 





Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
3-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 











ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


1 ee soos 


> PHONE WAS. 2475 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National. Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








St. Joseph 


ree for September were 80,- 

870 compared with 72,498 in Au- 
gust and 88,548 in September a year 
ago. Of the month’s total, 10,937 came 
from Texas and New Mexico, and 
30,768 from western states. 


The lamb market during the month 
was very even, price fluctuations being 
slight, and closing prices are strong to 
25 cents higher than a month ago. On 
the close best natives sold at $8.75 and 
westerns were quoted $8.85@8.90. 
Feeding lambs were wanted at all times, 
with the supply not equal to the de- 
mand. Most sales during the month 
ranged $8.75@8.85, with a few down 
to $8.50. Breeding ewes were also in 
demand, best kinds selling largely $4.50 
@S5.50. 

Aged sheep show little change for the 
month, fat ewes selling mostly $3.25@ 
3.75, old wethers $4.50@5, two-year- 
olds $6@6.50, and yearlings $7@7.50. 

H. H. Madden 





Book on Corriedales 


E American Corriedale Associa- 

tion has recently published a small 
volume covering the development and 
present use of Corriedale sheep. The 
book, written by Fredric S. Hultz, head 
of the animal production department 
of the University of Wyoming, and also 
secretary of the American Corriedale 
Association, bears the title, ‘“Corrie- 
dale Sheep, The Dual Purpose Breed,” 
is illustrated, and contains 123 pages 
of interesting material about the breed. 
The word “Corriedale” literally 
means hill-valley. It was the name of 
an estate on the border of England and 
Scotland from which a Dr. Webster em- 
igrated to New Zealand where he 
started to raise sheep. Advertising in 
a Scottish paper for a sheep manager, 
he secured the services of one James 
Little and had him bring with him to 
the new country a small flock of long- 
wool sheep, for the purpose of devel- 
oping greater mutton qualities in his 
lambs. That was in 1860. As the long- 
wool sheep did not prove suitable for 
the type of land on which they were 
run, Little experimented in crossing 
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Lincolns with Merinos and some time 
after the passing of Dr. Webster and 
the dispersal of his flock, exhibiteg 
them as inbred halfbreds. By 1874 
the breed was firmly established and 
some of the most notable New Zealand 
and Australian Corriedale flocks of 
today had their beginnings around tha 
time. 

The fore part of Dr. Hultz’s book 
contains a lot of interesting facts like 
the above on the rise of the Corriedale 
breed in Australia and New Zealand, 
its spread into other countries, particu- 
larly South and North America. It is 
interesting to know that the first im- 
portation of Corriedales to the United 
States was made in 1914 upon the re. 
quest of the National Wool Growers 
Association that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appoint a committee to go to 
New Zealand for the purpose of se- 
lecting the best dual-purpose sheep pro- 
duced in that country suitable for use 
here. F. R. Marshall, then head of the 
sheep division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for the government, and F. §. 
King of Cheyenne, Wyoming, for the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
comprised that committee. Corriedales 
were selected by them as the breed most 
nearly meeting requirements, and the 
animals purchased mainly from the J. 
D. Greenwood and C. H. Ensor flocks 
of New Zealand, arrived here in De- 
cember, 1914, and were handled at the 
government station at Dubois, Idaho, 
and at the ranch of the King Bros. 
Sheep Company in Wyoming. 

Dr. Hultz’s book commemorates the 
25th anniversary of that event. 

A particularly interesting and valu- 
able chapter of the book is that devoted 
to American breeders. The general de- 
scription of the blood lines in the prin- 
cipal flocks in the United States and 
the method followed by each breeder 
in handling his sheep, as set up by Dr. 
Hultz, should prove of great value not 
only to the present and future Corrie- 
dale breeders but to those who contem- 
plate using this type of sheep in their 
commercial flocks. 

“Corriedale Sheep” retails at $2 4 
copy and is for sale by the American 
Corriedale Sheep Association, c/o F. $. 
Hultz, Secretary, Laramie, Wyoming. 
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Canadian-American 
Suffolk Registration 
Agreement 


ROM now on all sheep recorded in 
the flock book of the American 
Suffolk Sheep Society or the Canadian 
National Records for Sheep shall be 
eligible for registration in the flock 
book of the other, and for this purpose 
the certificate of registration of either 
association shall be accepted at face 
value by the other association. This is 
the highlight of an agreement which 
was approved by the American and 
Canadian Suffolk organizations in Sep- 
tember and became effective October 1, 
1940. 


The agreement further provides that 
animals born in, or imported into the 
country of one association must first 
be recorded in the flock book of that 
association before acceptance for reg- 
istration by the other association. 


For the past number of years offi- 
cials of the American Suffolk Sheep 
Society have been negotiating with of- 
ficials of the Canadian Sheep Breeders 
Association for this joint agreement, 
states C. W. Hickman, secretary of the 
American Suffolk Sheep Society. Up 
to now Canadian registration has been 
the principal basis of trading in pure- 
bred Suffolk sheep in the United States. 


Now in process of production is the 
flock book of the American Society. 
With approximately 3,600 registrations 
it will be the first Suffolk flock book 
ever to be published in the United 
States. The American Suffolk Sheep 
Society was formed in 1929 following 
the meeting at the National Ram Sale, 
largely the result of the interest and 
enthusiasm of Eugene Patrick, a Cana- 
dian Suffolk breeder who was a regu- 
lar consignor to the National Ram Sale. 
Mr. Patrick died in 1936, but during 
the last years of his life he was active 
in behalf of the new Suffolk organiza- 
tion in the United States. 


Officers of the American Suffolk 
Sheep Society who negotiated this im- 
portant program with the Canadian as- 


sociation are: James Laidlaw, Muldoon, 
Idaho, president; Howard Vaughn, 
Dixon, California, first vice president; 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, 
Oregon, second vice president; S. P. 
Nielsen, Nephi, Utah; R. E. Thomas, 
Heber City, Utah; and George B. 
Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, directors; 
and C. W. Hickman, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, secretary-treasurer. 





Rambouillet Meeting 


AMBOUILLET breeders held their 

annual meeting in Salt Lake City 
on August 27, with President John K. 
Madsen presiding. A dinner preceded 
the business session, which was a large- 
ly attended and active one. 


Mr. Madsen was sustained as head 
of the organization with V. I. Pierce of 
Ozona as vice president. W. S. Hansen 
of Collinston, Utah, was named as 
director for Utah and L. D. White of 
Fort Stockton, Texas, as one of the 
directors for Texas. Mrs. Dwight Lin- 
coln was employed again as secretary- 
treasurer for the year 1941. 

The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association is being redistrict- 
ed on the basis of active members. 





Livestock Theft Bill Passed 


E Senate bill to impose heavy 

penalties on persons who transport 
stolen livestock or livestock products 
across state lines, was passed by the 
Lower House on October 8, and sent 
to the President for approval. 


Western members feel confident the 
President will sign this time, though 
he has twice vetoed identical bills, 
contending each time that the penalties 
are too heavy. 

Under the bill, penalties for shipping 
or for receiving stolen livestock, car- 
casses or hides, if they cross state lines, 
may run as high as $5000 fine and up 
to five years in prison, or both. The 


penalties were deliberately made heavy 


to put a stop to stock stealing. 
—Salt Lake Tribune 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 














COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








“a CO fo} >] E R’S 
Rig Dipping 
Sheep i Ow DER 














‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives’ you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

i? be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable eompartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment a ng 

Write for literatu 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 








427 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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* this issue Joe Bush und me Peter Spraynozzle write 

our 43rd consecutive monthly column for the National 
Wool Grower. And as this is read we will have completed 
our 500th consecutive week as Raditorial columnists of 
the air: one sponser, one radio station, one radio partner. 
We mention that here because we are proud of our record 
of 500 weeks, it’s a world’s record. 

During those 500 weeks we have talked of the ram, the 
lamb, und the range rambling ewe, of the flockmaster, the 
camptender, the sheep herder. Our record has been made 
in the bunchgrass, sage country. The Utah Woolen Mills, 
our sponsor, are a part of the great wool industry of the 
West. 

In our 500 weeks on the air much has happened to keep 
the world in a turmoil. We have read of a king who re- 
linquished his throne to be with the woman he loved; we 
have read of kings and presidents who have stepped down 
(or up) into the ranks of common men without the badge 
of the office that made them seem great. We have read of 
nations at peace who have raised the flag of conquest, 
sounded the wild, grand music of war; we have read of 
the fields of Europe plowed with shot und shell, run red 
with blood and fertilized with the flower of the youth of 
many lands. 

In those 500 weeks on the air, we have seen our own 
country go wild with the frenzy of that blood-red haze of 
madness men call war; we have seen the Congress of our 
country pass the draft bill that will call young men by the 
millions to learn the gruesome business of war. 

In those 500 weeks we have seen the map of the world 
change, nations furl their flags. Kings, presidents, prime 
ministers have been “unfrocked.” Armies of occupation 
regiment and regulate the food, the work, the everyday life 
of people and nations that 500 weeks ago were at peace 
within themselves, at peace with the world outside. 

And, back there in the shadows, stands the Man of 
Galilee, his message of “peace on earth” trod in the slime, 
the muck, the mire of war by nations that pray “Thy King- 
dom come.” Maybe as America prepares for war, America 
should learn to pray, not long and loud as they who would 
be heard of men, but quietlike, alone, like the Man of 
Galilee. 

Joe Bush says that, stung by the memory of the World 
war, nations have built monuments to unknown soldiers in 
many lands; nations have tried to remember the forgotten 
man. Is the world in its war of conquest for self, place and 
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power about to number with the unknown soldier and the 
forgotten man, a forsaken God? Is the world about to close 
the “book of books” and place in the hands of the youth 
of all nations the manual of arms? I don’t know, I’m just 
asking. 

_ Is America with her millions of young men about to move 
into another world war? Is there no other way? Is America 
to turn her back and reject the gifts of Him who said, “My 
peace I leave with you”? Maybe it’s time someone said 
again, “Forgive them, Father, they know not what they do.” 

I don’t want to learn to hate and kill another whose 
only crime is that he loves his native land as Ij love mine; 
I have no desire to trample the flag, the symbol of another 
man’s country. I want to preserve that which is mine, my 
home, my native land, my flag. For those I’ll die. But I’d 
much rather live within my country, with me and mine at 
peace with the world, than make the world submissive to 
my will with the destructive implements of war. 

Joe Bush says there is no need for Americans to worry 
about those who have lost the ballot “over there,” if we who 
have it don’t use it “over here.” 

He who would heat the caldron of hate, boil peace into 
war, feed conscripted youth to flames fanned by unscripted 
wealth will never measure with the immortal Lincoln who 
put down a rebellion and saved a nation with equal justice 
for all and special privileges for none. 

If that which you’re about to do is just for thee and 
thine, don’t waste the time it takes to do it. It won’t prove 
worth your while. But if the thing that you would do for 
thee and thine is done for others too, then you will find what 
others do is done for thee and thine. 

And so as you read this, as you probably will some 
peaceful evening in your home or sheep camp, it could do 
no harm to see what you could do out there in your camp 
wagon on the range. It may be God is on your “party line” 
und listening in. Und if you speak the message that’s tug- 
ging at your heart strings now, send your message on the 
wings of love—love carries far und in the right direction 
too. Europe, the birthplace of so many Americans, is torn 
with shot und shell. So let your thoughts be thoughts of 
love, freighted with a little prayer for peace. Maybe it 
would be enough to say, “God save their native land.” 

Joe Bush says loyalty has a value, but no price. It is 
a virtue men give or withhold; it cannot be bought with 
a wage or held with a contract. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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Fall Ram Sales 


Eden, Texas 


N average of $43.05 was made on 
356 Rambouillet rams sold at 
Eden, Texas, on August 7-8, and $28.76 
was the average on 84 ewes. The 30 
stud rams sold returned an average of 
$118.16 and the 13 stud ewes made 
$44.42 a head. 


The top price of the sale was $300 
paid by J. W. Owens of Ozona, Texas, 
for an entry of W. Dempster Jones, also 
of Ozona. Some of the other high fig- 
ures were: $230 paid by L. F. Hodges 
of Sterling City for a yearling stud 
consigned by H. I. Sims & Son of Veri- 
best; $225 for an entry of Geo. L. Beal 
& Sons, Ephraim, Utah, purchased by 
0. H. King of Hext; $200 for a ram 
sold by Claude Owens to H. L. Cravens 
of Brownwood. John K. Madsen sold 
a stud ewe at $80 and Day and White 
of Fort Stockton sold a pen of three 
rams at $100 each to M. Sansom Cat- 
tle Company of Paint Rock. 


Casper, Wyoming 


The 12th annual ram sale of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
at Casper, Wyoming, September 17- 
18, was largely a range ram sale, in 
which high honors went to Robert 
Blastock of Filer, Idaho, who sold the 
top ram, a yearling Hampshire, to 
Frank Means of Saguache, Colorado, at 
$130, and who also sold the top pen of 
five range rams, also Hampshires, to 
Lindsay and Lindsay of Casper at $75 
a head. 


Laidlaw and Brockie of Muldoon, 
Idaho, sold a pen of five Suffolk range 
rams to Josendal & Son of Casper at 
$50 a head, and a pen of five Panamas 
to Mrs. P. J. Quealy of Kemmerer at 
$51 a head. Two other pens of five 
Panamas were sold by the same firm 
at $50. 

In Corriedales the high pen of five 
range rams was sold by A. L. King of 
Cheyenne to O. M. Johnson of Rawlins 


at $32 a head. 

In Rambouillets, the high stud ram 
was a Madsen yearling bought by 
Felix Wilson of Lander for $60, and 
the high selling pen of range rams (10 
head) was a W. S. Hansen entry pur- 
chased by F. L. Kane of Gillette at 
$39 a head. 


Averages are shown in the table: 


1940 1939 
Rambouillet Range Rams......$27.67 $28.01 
Hampshire Yearling 


TER: TINE ction cicsiies. 29.43 29.90 
Hampshire Range Ram Lambs 25.31 
Suffolk Yearling Range Rams 33.57 31.42 
Corriedale Range Rams _..... 22.53 25.85 
POR ice 47.40 52.10 
Crossbred Yearling Rams __.. 34.09 27.98 
Crossbred Ram Lambs... 16.60 
Targhee Yearling Rams _..--- 36.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearling 

SI scion ce insancinilods 35.00 


Elko, Nevada 


A total of 322 rams made an aver- 
age of $36 at the Nevada Ram Sale 
held at Elko on September 14. A 
Hampshire, an entry of Robert Bla- 
stock’s, topped the sale at $115, while 
a J. K. Madsen Rambouillet was high 
in that breed at $65, and the only grade 
Suffolk in the sale sold at $45. 


The 45 Hampshires sold averaged a 
little above $37 as did the 74 Rambouil- 
lets; 42 Suffolk-Hampshires averaged 
slightly over $41, and 150 crossbreds 
sold at around $35 a head. 





Albuquerque, New Mexico 


A total of 477 rams, largely Ram- 
bouillets, were sold at the third annual 
New Mexico sale, at an average of 
$33.77, which was slightly higher than 
the 1939 average, while 62 ewes aver- 
aged $19.42, a little below last year’s 
figure. Highest prices paid were $165 
and $150, the first for a Rambouillet 
stud consigned by W. S. Hansen. and 
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ATTENTION! 


UUNUUCUOCUOSOOUCOOCEOOOOUOOUNOREOOEDOEDOUNONOONS 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SNARES FOR COYOTES, WOLVES 
Expert Trappers use Kleflock Steel Animal 
Snares for catching Coyotes, Wolves, and 
Bear. No. 1—Fox, Lynx, 45c each, $3.75 dozen. 
No. 2—Coyote, Badger, Beaver, 50c each, $4.00 
dozen. No. 3—Wolves, Cougar, small Bear, 
65c each, $5.00 dozen. No. 4—large Black 
and Grizzly Bear, 5/32 inch Cable, 11 feet 
long, $1.25 each. Setting instructions Free 
with first order. We pay the postage. 
— LOCK SNARE CO. 
Dept. Hibbing, Minn. 











THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinchine 


iii t 


EAR ‘TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 











Bele) bm. 4mea rl les) 


ON WORMS 
IN MY 


WORM CAPSULES 


A dependable product for ridding sheep 
and goats of stomach worms, swine of 
large roundworms, dogs and foxes of 
hookworms and large roundworms. 
Nema Worm Capsules are easy to give 
and low in cost. A famous Parke-Davis 
product—millions are used annually. 


FREE! new WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk ‘N-13-K 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., te ten tn MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Prod 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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the second for a J. K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet. The top on range rams was 
$40. 

The few Corriedales entered did not 
move readily. Philmont Ranch of New 
Mexico sold three head at $35 and two 
at $37. 


Montrose, Colorado 


At the Colorado Ram Sale held at 
Montrose, September 30, Suffolks, ram 
lambs and yearlings together, averaged 
$35.90; Hampshire yearlings, $30 and 
Hampshire ram lambs $24. A total of 
252 rams were auctioned. 


Pocatello, Idaho 


At the range ram sale conducted an- 
nually by the Idaho Association on 
October 5, two pens of Suffolk year- 
lings were sold at $41 and $55 a head, 
the latter price being paid for a pen of 
two consigned by H. L. Lowe, of Aber- 
deen. On lambs of that breed $60 was 
paid for a pen of two entered by L. J. 
Predmore of Rupert, while $59 a head 
was paid for a pen of five Laidlaw and 
Brockie lambs. Thirteen lots, varying 


from two to eight head in size were 
offered. The lowest price paid was 
$22.50, and the average was $35.11. 

There were 17 lots of Hampshire 
yearlings offered, ranging in price from 
$17 to $40 a head. Twenty-two lots of 
ram lambs of this breed were sold, 
ranging in price from $17 to $50, the 
latter figure being paid for a pen of 
seven lambs entered by R. S. Blastock 
of Filer. The average on the yearlings 
was $28.35 and on lambs, $26.59. 

As high as $35 was paid for Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbred rams, of which 19 
pens were sold, average on the year- 
lings being $26.19 and on the lambs 
$25.50. 

Panamas, eleven lots in all, ranged 
from $41 to $70 a head, the latter price 
taking a pen of five Laidlaw and 
Brockie yearlings. Three pens of Co- 
lumbia yearlings went at $36, $42 and 
$43 a head; five pens of Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet yearlings sold between $31 
and $42; two pens of Corriedales 
brought $35 a head; and the only two 
lots of Rambouillet yearlings offered 
brought $26 and $36 a head. 


The National Wool Growe; 


Buffalo, South Dakota 


A total consignment of 245 rams, 
consisting of Rambouillets, Corriedales, 
Hampshires, Suffolks, Targhees, and 
crossbreds, were auctioned at the sec. 
ond annual Buffalo Ram Sale on Sep. 
tember 30, at an average of $35.20 per 
head. The top ram was bought by 
George Jessfield, Strool, for $75. It 
came from the flock of Johnson Bros,, 
Spearfish. Williams and Pauly, Deer 
Lodge Farms, and O. A. Schulz, all 
from Montana, were the largest con- 
signors; the other seven were South 
Dakota breeders. 


Details of the sale and arrangements 
for entertainment were made by Eino 
Lahti, president; Ward Van Horn, vice 
president, and A. H. Dean, secretary of 
the Harding County (South Dakota) 
Wool Growers Association, which spon- 
sored the sale. They were assisted by 
Reuben Wicks, county extension agent. 





KANSAS 








“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from 
all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. 

Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 











The Nation 


Buys Livestock at 
Kansas City 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


C ] T \ — STATES AND THE CENTRAL 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 


EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 


of Demand—Not on the Edge of It 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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National Shropshire Show 


‘HROPSHIRE breeders are asked to 
keep in mind the date for their ap- 
proaching National Shropshire Show. 

The last annual members’ meeting 
voted to inaugurate this show at Kansas 
City during the American Royal Live 
Stock Show the second week of No- 
vember. 

Arrangements are made to divide the 
show to cover parts of two days, the 
single classes being exhibited on Tues- 
day morning, November 12, and the 
groups will be brought out Wednesday 
morning, November 13. This will 
leave the people at liberty to witness 
exhibits of other breeds, or visit the 
various other departments of the show, 
or to get about over the city sight- 
seeing. 

For Tuesday night, November 12, 
arrangements have been made for a 
get-together dinner—just an informal 
one with a program including music. 
These occasions bring contacts with old 
friends and permit the making of new 
acquaintances which is of advantage to 
everybody. 

Tickets for this dinner will be sold 
at one half their cost to the Association, 
sixty cents. 

Julia M. Wade, Sec’y-Treasurer 
The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 

Lamb Feeding Situation 
 erangitalnannd available early in 

October indicates that there will be 
at least as many lambs fed during the 
1940-41 feeding season as were fed 
during the 1939-40 season, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service reported on 
October 11. There will be such marked 
changes from last year in the volume 
of- feeding in some important states, 
however, that an exact appraisal of the 
situation is not yet possible. 

Shipments of feeder lambs and sheep 
into the corn belt states during the three 
months, July to September, were about 
as large as the unusually heavy ship- 
ments for the corresponding period last 
year, and were much above average for 
the period. 

Reports from the western states as 
to the probable volume of feeding in 
that region point to at least as large 
a number as last year. 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and res 

Best of feed and water with expert ethendaute night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











THEY’RE MOVING MARKETWARD 


The market may not be all that producers desire, but the service we 
render is tops. 


TOP SALES — TOP SERVICE 


We have no motive in directing shipments to any specific market. 
We aid to direct our customers to that market where returns are likely 
to be for the consignor’s best interest. 


When you consign to us you get the “ultimate” in market service. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 
at 11 Leading Markets 
























iije, Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with 












VACCINES 


ena SUPPLIES *°F SHEEP 


SICK SHEEP NEVER SHOW A PROFIT Protect Your Sheep! 


FRANKLIN Ovine 
Ecthyma Vaccine 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 


FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective 
product for both prevention and treatment of compli- 

cated cases of with hemorrhagic 
septicemia where there are para-typhoid and other in- 
fections of sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in 
addition to the killed cultures of hemorrhagic ae 





G 
FRANKLIN SHEEP DIP 
FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 


Sold by Drug Store Agencies. 
Special Sheep 
Booklet Free! 


Ask Franklin Dealer 
or write to the 
nearest office 


Send for Big Free Catalog 
of Franklin Products, 


Get Rid of Worms 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling 

both the aye oe and tape worms. = addition 

to the cop 

other Be = 2 we iuevenionis that help to oe My the killed 
= worms and in the healing of the lacerated linings of the 

2 intestines, Water only need be added to the powder. 
Complete directions are on each package. 

= A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of ‘drench 








or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $3.00. 
10-ounce package, 160 mature animals or 320 young Fort Worth Wichita Allience 
$2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1. 25. Salt Loke City Los Angeles 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


ES SO Pia eriscsiccer 






Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


Neen ro $4.00 Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep. 
TREE enerstieceesssrvoscniercteiacinipetincestelensenamesnbiotsinead 5.00 Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 





A a ee ae? 
FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





(For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 


solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep ©, M, FRANKLIN SERUM CO.: 
Denver, Kensas City ElPeso Marfa Amarillo 
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SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very corti, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


maturity ——“e a meat, and 
mM Suffolk rams excellent for 
crossing. Produce high oulle market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Cegeieer Seenserer-C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. ®. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 

















American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine | Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and — agencies in the U. 9S. 

Pres H. T. Blood, ag Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. a... Santa Rosa, or: — 
tor, %. H. King, Laramie, Wyo 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 007 SSheciden 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

Cc. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Nesike,’ Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, a Nebraska; M. H. Karker 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia 
a a 2 Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 














MERINO SHEEP © 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
ite for and 


Booklet list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


Most of the sheepmen hereabouts 
will cut down their indebtedness some 
this year. 

Dinnen Brothers 


Adrian, Grant County 


The feed on fall ranges is very good. 
We had lots of dry grass, and now 
(September 28) after a rain, green 
grass is coming along. 

We have to ship our lambs in early 
August or late July to get the best re- 
sults. Whitefaced feeders were con- 
tracted at $7.40, and good ewe lambs 
from $6.50 to $7 per hundred. Ewe 
lambs kept over for breeding are about 
the same in number as last year. 

The going price on yearling ewes is 
$9.50 per head for straight, fine-wools, 
and $10 for whitefaced, crossbreds. 
There is not much unsold 1940 wool 
being held on ranches. 

Operating expenses should be about 
the same as in 1939. Hay and feed are 
about the same, though wages are a 
little higher. 

Joe W. Hodgen 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal though a few cool days 
occurred, with some frost, and a little 
snow in the mountains. Moderate to 
good rains occurred rather generally 
every week, to the great good of pas- 
ture and ranges, especially in connec- 
tion with the mild temperatures. Live- 
stock are mostly in good flesh, with 
good prospects for the autumn. 


Boise, Ada C ounty 


Recent heavy rains in this entire sec- 
tion indicate very good green fall feed, 
although considerable damage was done 
to hay crops being harvested. How- 
ever, additional rains will be needed for 
grass now started, as range land has 
been extremely dry this season. 

Practically all lambs in this section 
have been moved to market and have, 
on an average, netted the growers con- 
siderably more than last year, although 
many lost heavily on market slumps 
during August, and lambs here were, I 


believe, somewhat lighter this seagop 
on account of the drought. I have heard 
of no local lamb sales this month, 

A large majority of the growers jp 
this territory are in the middle of the 
breeding season, and most exchanges oj 
breeding stock have been made. Fine. 
wooled yearlings are not much in de. 
mand here, but some were sold at 
around $8.50 a head. There seems tg 
have been a wide range of prices paid 
for crossbred yearlings, but the bulk 
sold from $8.50 to $9.50. A few sales 
at $10 per head were reported early in 
the season. 

Most of the wool has been sold at 
around 30 cents as compared with 
prices around 22 cents last year. This, 
coupled with a better lamb market, 
should give sheepmen a better profit 
than last year, although expenses prob- 
ably have been increased by the ex- 
tremely wet lambing season and a con- 
siderable loss through predators. 

E. C. Johnston 


Grace, Bannock C. ounty 


Feed prospects on the fall range are 
good. We have had a lot of rain the 
last three weeks and the grass is com- 
ing as in the spring of the year (Sep- 
tember 30). We have no winter range 
close by. 

Fat lambs have been contracted for 
delivery at home from $7.50 to $8 per 
hundred; whitefaced, feeder wether 
lambs at $7.75; and crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs at $8.50. About 10 
per cent more ewe lambs are being kept 
over for breeding than one year ago. 

Going prices on whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes range $8.50 to $10 
a head. 

There is very little of this year’s clip 
being held on ranches. Expenses of 
running sheep are about the same 4s 
last year. 

Wesley W. Hubbard 


Salmon, Lemhi County 


We have had lots of rain here since 
September 2 and it is still raining (Oc 
tober 4), which makes the range and 
pastures look as if spring had come. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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October, 1940 


Most of the fat lambs are gone, but 
some whitefaced feeder lambs ((weth- 
ers) have been sold lately at 7 to 7% 
cents. No recent sales of ewe lambs; 
about the same number will be retained 
for breeding as in 1939. We haven’t 
any yearling ewes for sale here. 

None of the 1940 wool clip remains 
here. A carload of Lemhi County wool 
was loaded out of the Dillon, Montana, 
warehouse on October 3. It brought 
32 cents. 

Operating expenses, I believe, will 
be a little higher this year. 


George Howell 
MONTANA 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal much of the month, and though 
there were cool nights, temperatures 
were not severely low. Rains were light 
in the early part of the month, but dur- 
ing the last two weeks they were 
heavier and more beneficial to range 
forage. Some hay was damaged by 
rains the last week. Some eastern sec- 
tions need more rain, for grass and 
waterholes. Livestock are doing fairly 
well, though marketed stuff has been 
off weight in places. 


Hobson, Judith Basin County 


Prospects for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges are poor to fair (Sep- 
tember 26). 

Fat lambs and crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs have been contracted 
for delivery at home at 7 to 8 cents; 
and whitefaced, feeder wether lambs, 
from 7 to 714 cents. 

Practically the same number of ewe 
lambs are being kept over for breed- 
ing as in 1939. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at from $7 to $8 a head, and 
white-faced crossbreds at from $7.50 
to $8.50. There is no 1940 wool that 
I know of that is being held unsold at 
ranches. 

I think running expenses are higher 
by 10 to 20 per cent than they were 
a year ago. 

D. N. Hitch 


Cameron, Madison County 


Fall and winter range feed prospects 
are good (September 27). 
I sold my fat and feeder lambs to- 


gether at $7.65 per hundred. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
are being kept over for breeding as 
last year. 

Whitefaced, crossbred yearling ewes 
are going at $8.50 per head. 

None of the 1940 clip is being held 
unsold on ranches. 

Expenses of running sheep are some- 
what higher than in 1939, 

Reinhold Hippe 


Big Timber, Sweet Grass County 


Weather here has been dry. Range 
feed is oply fair (September 8), and 
the prospect for fall and winter feed 
on both public domain and private 
lands is just fair too. 

Mixed, whitefaced ewe and wether 
lambs have been contracted at 7% 
cents. About the usual number of ewe 
lambs are being kept over for breeding. 

All of the wool in this section has 
been sold. 

I think about 90 per cent of the 
sheepmen in this section will improve 
their financial condition this year. 

A. M. Grosfield 


Zortman, Phillips County 


The prospect for feed on the fall 
and winter ranges is good, with ample 
hay supply for wintering. The season 
has been very dry with light scattered 
showers (September 30). 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs and 
crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs have 
been contracted for delivery at home 
at $7.50 per hundred. The number of 
ewe lambs kept over for breeding will 
be about the same as one year ago. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is $7.50 a head. 

There is no unsold 1940 wool being 
held on ranches. 

Running expenses seem to be about 
the same as a year ago. 

We are very much concerned with 
this administration’s policy of recipro- 
city treaties and the prospect of trade 
agreements with South America that 
will include wools and meats. 

Hensen Brothers 


WYOMING 


Temperatures have been above nor- 
mal part of the month, though frost oc- 
curred in the mountains on several 








The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 














President 
John K. Madsen..__....Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 
¥. Pierce..... Ozona, Texas 
Secretary-Treasure 
Mrs. Dwight Eaneete Marysville, Ohio 
Directors 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
ew L. Hall Cc ford, — 
* TONES......-narcerrenere an Angelo, T 
W. 8. Hansen........_---Collineton, Dian 
Joseph H. King 
Frank Bullard .... Woodland, call, 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicage, Ill. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 


Association 
Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and and eee do carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car. 
cass over all breeds at the 1989 tanernationsl. 
“— the Secretary for additional information. 
. L. Henning, State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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nights. Rains have been rather fre- 
quent and moderately heavy in most 
sections. These conditions have im- 
proved the ranges materially, and run- 
ning water has appeared in many 
streams and springs previously dry. 
Some stations had exceptionally large 
amounts of precipitation. While live- 
stock are lighter than usual locally in 
the southwest they are mostly in good 
shape. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Most of the month was abnormally 
warm, though a little frost occurred late 
in the month. Rains occurred rather 
generally every week, but some sections 
need more because amounts were light. 
Pasturage and ranges are browning 
rapidly, and some feeding is reported; 
considerable numbers of livestock have 
been marketed or moved for feeding. 
Most animals are in fair to good con- 
dition. 





Meat Board’s Educational 
Program 


ALES-STIMULATING meat edu- 

cational programs, which stress the 
fact that meat is a rich source of the 
essential food elements and that the 
newer information concerning the nu- 
tritive and health values of meat can 
be utilized to excellent advantage in 
retail meat markets, will be presented 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s merchandising specialists be- 
fore thousands of retail meat dealers in 
the next few months. 

The Board announces that its fall 
schedule of meat merchandising lec- 
tures and demonstrations open Septem- 
ber 23 in Salina, Kansas. Up until No- 
vember 15, meetings will be held in 
thirty-two cities of twelve states. The 
winter and spring schedule will be an- 
nounced later. In addition to the meet- 
ings for retailers, special programs will 
be presented in the various cities before 
homemakers, 
and service clubs. 

The Board’s specialists will empha- 
size the changing trends in the food 
habits of the nation in connection with 
these merchandising programs—the fact 
that consumers have become “health- 


high school assemblies,, 


value conscious.” They will point out 
the many advantages of advertising and 
selling meat on its health value. 

In this connection, attention is called 
to the research work in the field of 
vitamins, carried on by Dr. C. A. Elveh- 
jem at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Paul L. Day at the University of 
Arkansas. Dr. Elvehjem’s work has 
brought out that meat is the richest 
known source of the vitamin B factors, 
thiamine and nicotinic acid. Thiamine 
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is the vitamin which stimulates the ap-7 
petite, promotes growth, and aids in” 
the digestion of certain foods. Nicotinig 

acid prevents and cures the disease” 
pellagra, of which there are about 4) 
million cases in this country. The 

studies have also shown meat to be an 

excellent source of riboflavin which: 
promotes growth and protects against 

certain nervous disorders and liver dis- 
turbances. Dr. Day has discovered a 
new vitamin in liver known as vitamin” 
M. This vitamin prevents and cures a” 
condition in which there is a reduction” 
of red and white blood cells. : 

The information concerning meat ag 
a source of vitamins is looked upon as © 
being of especial present-day value,” 
considering the fact that last year the 
American people spent more than 70 
million dollars for vitamin products 
over drug-store counters. It offers an 
opportunity for the retailer to step up 
his meat sales by bringing the facts on 
vitamins in his product to his customers. 
At the same time, he can emphasize the 
fact that meat is rich in protein—the | 
body builder; in iron, the blood-builder; 
in phosphorus, which builds bones and 
teeth; and that it furnishes the energy 
so necessary in work or play. 

In addition to bringing out the health 
values of meat, the programs will stress 
the value of modern meat cuts, of prop- 
er window and counter displays, and — 
the necessity of keeping customers in- 
formed concerning modern meat cook- 
ery and carving methods. 

The programs for high-school assem- | 
blies will supplement the school cur- 7 
riculum with practical information con- 
cerning all phases of the subject of 
meat. The Board believes that such 
programs are all-important in educat- 
ing these future food-buyers. 

The programs designed for service 
club members, in addition to telling 
the food-value story of meat, will pre- ~ 
sent easy steps in successful meat carv- © 
ing of value to the men who are so often 
called upon to carve the family roast. 

Interest in the meat merchandising 
program increases yearly, according to 7 
the Board. Last year these programs 
were presented before audiences aggre- © 
gating 237,602 persons in cities of 41 
states. 
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